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CONTIOTION. 



CHAPTER T. 



'* Truth is the word, sir, — truth iit deed 
as well as word.** ^ 



Tovf ARis noon of a day in the early part 
of August, 1645, after a series of manoeu- 
vres consequent on the late battles, a 
number of officers attached to the army of 
Charles I. might be seen grouped together 
a little in advance of his camp in Oxford- 
shire. They stood on one of the most 
elevated knolls that overlooked the placid 
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course of the river Cherwell, and were 
awaiting the arrival of a detachment 
which was momentarily expected to 
strengthen the body of troops which the 
king held there under his immediate com- 
mand, to oppose the forces of General 
Waller. 

The stream of the Cherwell, which at 
that part runs gently through a luxuriant 
but barren valley, was at the.time we speak 
of, environed by all the warlike demonstra- 
tions of the contests that every day were 
becoming more and more inveterate between 
the sovereign and the parliament. Along 
the left bank the royal troops were en- 
camped with the tent of the king in the 
centre, on which the royal standard now 
flapped in heavy folds, while all the appur- 
tenances of an army in the field were 
abundantly evident. On the other bank 
of the river lay the array of Sir William 
Waller, few but steady, compact and well in 
hand. 

Of the military group one seemed more 
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anxious than the rest who frequently hur- 
ried a little in adrance of his companions 
to watch for the new comers, and then 
hastily returned. That he was of superior 
rank was evident by the cloak he wore, 
through the embrasures of which his richly 
embroidered drab doublet was perceptible. 
Disappointment settled on his countenance 
oft' every return, and he at last ap- 
parently assumed a determined patience, 
and endeavoured to partake in the con- 
versation of his brother officers. 

All things have an end, — and, at length, 
after waiting for more than an hour, a body 
of heavy horse was seen to file in consider- 
able numbers over one of the heights, and 
though so near to the evening collectedly 
to ford the Cherwell, about a mile above 
the position, and approach the camp at a 
brisk walk. A few minutes sufficed to piit 
their commander, who rode at the head of 
his detachment, in communication with his 
fellow soldiers. 

" Ah, Dornford, my dear fellow ! glad to 
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see you — How are you ? Have been waiting 
long for you ;" were some of the exclama- 
tions which burst from every lip, while the 
cordial smile of frank hearts, and the 
forward open palm, thrust out to grasp his 
hands, gave the new comer a ready and 
hearty welcome. The youth, meanwhile, who 
had most exhibited impatience for his 
coming, laying his hand upon the 
Colonel's knee, looked up earnestly and 
affectionately to greet him. 

"Thanks, gentlemen, thanks, for your 
good will. How is our royal master ? Ah, 
Mordaunt, my dear boy. What I have you 
donned the casque? But,'' clasping his 
hand, " come to my tent, I must now 
speak of other matters. How, gentlemen, 
goes the cause ?" 

" Well enough," replied one of the group ; 
" but the king will be glad to see you, for 
what with the Roundheads over the water 
there, and their flying parties on our left, 
we have had enough to do, and feel in a 
sort of trap from which we shall be very glad 
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to escape. The fine fellows you have 
brought with you will be a good help." 

"They have done their business well 
hitherto, Major ;" his friend replied, as he 
cast his eye along the gently moving mass, 
" and may always be trusted." 

" Then they are just what we want. The 
king wishes much to see you, and has com- 
missioned us to inform him of the instant 
of your arrival. So that as soon as you 
have refitted, he will admit you to an 
audience. 

"1 will be with him shortly. Retire, 
gentlemen, for the present," and dismissing 
his immediate attendants, the Colonel 
made for the tent that had been prepared 
for him, while the group with whom he had 
conversed, broke up to make their re- 
port. 

Few regiments of the royal army had 
seen more of the vicissitudes of those un- 
happy campaigns than Dornford's dragoons. 
Continually under the eye of a man, who 
deeply lamented the dreadful evils of the 
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civil wars which desolated the realm, and 
who felt too strongly impelled by a sense 
of duty to refrain from taking part in the 
struggle, his regiment had acquired a 
character, which, while it was the envy of 
many another corps in the service, did not 
fail to bring to those who enjoyed it, the 
usual accompaniments of honour, labour, 
deprivation, and danger. 

Colonel Dornford had been detached 
from the victorious body of troops, which, 
under the command of the Earl of New- 
.castle, had almost entirely subdued the 
whole of the country north of Hull and 
York to the royal rule ; and had success- 
fully led his brigade throu^ the West 
Kidipg and Derbyshire, in order to assure 
the districts through which he passed. En- 
tirely relieving Nottingham Castle from 
the immediate assaults of Colonel Hutchin- 
son, who had, for some months, rendered 
its garrison nearly useless, he had secured 
the town and neighbourhood from the ex- 
motions o( the rarhamentarian forces. 
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Then, debouching by the skirts of Sher- 
wood Forest, and holding through the rich 
Yalley of the Trent, on its northern bank, 
he had happily achieved the reinforcement 
of Newark, then justly esteemed the key 
of the north. 

After resting awhile at this important 
post, where he left^ not a little to his com^ 
fort, the infantry who had clogged and 
impeded his progress, he hastened rapidly 
through Lincolnshire, and the flats of 
Huntingdon and Cambridge, and eluding 
Strong bodies of the enemy posted at Ware 
and St. Albans, at length, joined the 
army, commanded by the king in person, 
on the banks of the Cher well. 

The Colonel found His Majesty occupy- 
ing an advantageous position on the left 
of the stream, from whence he could easily 
detach a brigade to any part of the sur- 
rounding country. He was, however, 
troubled by the contiguity of flying bodies 
of the enemy, which from the possession 
of several posts in his neighbourhood were 
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enabled to offer a series of harassing im- 
pediments to his foraging parties, and thus 
materially circumscribe the comfort of his 
troops. Sir William Waller, \iith a goodly 
array of Parliamentarians, held the oppo- 
site bank of the river, and at irregular in- 
tervals of about every other day deployed 
threateningly on his right. Charles con- 
sequently found it necessary to free him- 
self from the bat-like attacks of his oppo- 
nent's skirmishers, and threw out a set of 
videttes of sufficient force to form garrisons 
for the houses of thf gentry, which lay 
somewhat thickly scattered near to his 
centre ; and, indeed, within such a distance 
as to answer the purpose of outposts in an 
admirable manner. 

This measure had been so satisfactory 
in its results that he determined to form 
a connected line of communication of these 
posts, of which the family mansion of 
Colonel Dornford, an antique and strongly 
built erection, should constitute the point 
d'appui. Waller was too good a tactidaa 
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not to see through such a design, and en- 
deavour to circumvent it. He had ac- 
cordingly largely increased the force that 
he had left at Chaveley, which occupied both 
the house and the adjoining village of the 
saoie name, and formed part of the 
domain. Charles, on his part, had delayed 
to drive him out, partly from the desire, 
with characteristic amiability, of placing 
Domford in the command of his own pre- 
mises, and partly from the assurance that 
in consequence of his hold of the places on 
either side, he could at any time secure 
their possession. It was however with consi- 
derable impatience that he waited for the 
arrival of that able and experienced oflBcer ; 
and the interview between the King and 
his faithful adherent was. suflBciently brief 
There was too much in accordance with his 
feelings, for the Colonel to decline the 
proffer made to him, and he scarcely 
waited for the delivery of his papers and 
reports, the salutation of some of his old 
friends, and the hasty refreshment of his 

b5 
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men, ere be was on the road from the rojal 
camp to the uplands, where the mansion 
stood. 

Desirous of not decreasing the strength 
of the main body, already weakened by so 
many detachments, by taking more men 
than were absolutely necessary for his 
purpose; and, anxious at the same time, for 
the feelings of his officers, whose inclina- 
tions and characters he always consulted 
as far as was consistent with the interests 
of the service, Dornford niade a selection 
from each wing of his regiment. Among 
them he had been careful to include a 
young subaltern, who, during the late 
march had won his high esteeth by singular 
activity and intelligence, and upon whom, 
from having been brought up under his 
own eye, he knew he could rely. 

To Daubigny he confided the command 
of the van. Sir Hugh Falser and Major Sor- 
bonne took the main body of his squadron 
while Dornford brought up the rear. This 
disposition he deemed best, because it 
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both accorded with the strict injunctions of 
the king to run no hazard of surprise or 
defeat, that he could avoid ; because, also, 
he was thus enabled to concentrate his 
whole force, in any case of necessity, on 
the last line, and be ready either to fight 
without assistance or return quickly to the 
camp. The aspect which the war had 
assumed, and the almost complete equality 
of force on both sides rendered every pre- 
caution necessary to ensure success. 

No agent could have been selected more 
likely to carry out such a principle. Cool, 
clear, and intrepid, Dornford looked to the 
perfect and satisfactory success of a whole 
scheme, rather than the brilliant achieve- 
ment of a part, and he was soldier old 
enough to know that where steady men 
are to be dealt with, partial advantage often^ 
leads to ultimate defeat. The king had 
received notice that his opponents were 
gathering in force behind the range of 
heights beyond his line of demarcation, 
and that they had determined to makid 
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Chaveley a point of operation for turning 
his left flank. He saw the mistake he had 
committed in delaying the occupation of 
the mansion, but, with that amiable weak- 
ness which distinguished him, could not 
blame himself for an act of polite good 
nature. Colonel Dornford, however, con- 
ceived that it was not too late to remedy 
the defect. At his request it was agreed 
that a demonstration should be made from 
the posts both north and south of the 
house, in order that the enemy might be 
driven off the field without the exhibition of 
any unnecessary power. 

Deploying from the camp, the small but 
imposing array took its road up the hill 
that rose gently from the vale of the Cher- 
well. The sun was struggling through a 
mass of rain clouds which, driven by a 
strong breeze from the south west, occa- 
sionally sprinkled their contents on the 
surrounding country. Every object par- 
took of the half laminent hue which was 
shed from the varied gky of drift and 
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settled haze, and the trees which shaded 
the narrow and broken way, shook the 
thickly accumulated moisture from their 
leaves on the soldiers as they passed. 
Patches of ground on either side, here d^ 
nuded and brown, and there cohered with 
long and rank meadow grass^ heavily w^- 
ing in the wind, where it had not been cut 
for the forage of the troops, presented a 
forlorn and desolate aspect, while fields of 
corn, in the partially enclosed country, 
looked as if they were never to be reaped. 
Unroofed and blackened cottages, and ricks 
still smouldering in their little farm-yards, 
at intervals of about half a mile from each 
other, showed the desolation of the civil 
war, while not a single rustic could be seen 
as far as the eye could trace. 

The men, except those who were tenants 
or dependents on Colonel Dornford's estate, 
were alike moved to ill-humour by the as- 
pect before them and the uncomfortable- 
vess of their ride, when, after so long a 
march, they had expected rest. Nor were 
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their officers in better tune, for most of 
the party had some cause to disturb them 
in an extraordinary degree. Their coin- 
raander, especially, laboured under harassed 
and depressing feelings. 

Three years before he had left the home 
of his ancestors to take part in the un- 
happy strife that afflicted his country ; for 
warm-hearted, generous, and patriotic, he 
could not refrain from engaging in that 
contest in which — as he conceived — notonly 
the present happiness or misery of so many 
must be affected, but in which the perma- 
nent interests of his country were at 
stake. 

The sun of his early life had shone with- 
out a cloud. Born to the inheritance of a 
large patrimonial domain, blessed with an 
amiable disposition, and educated in all the 
principles of truth and justice, everything 
had combined to give a cheerful and entic- 
ing aspect to the future. His manhood was 
cheered by the possession of a partner 
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wko^ with great personal attractions, united 
every womanly virtue. Two children, a 
boy and a girl, were the fruit of this union ; 
and, as if to make the circle complete, an 
orphan boy, believed to be of noble 
parentaga> was strangely added to his 
charge. But a gloom came over this bright 
scene ; for, just as the children were be^ 
ginning to reward their mother's care with 
respect, as well as love, she was taken to 
a better than an earthly home. This was a 
blow which Colonel Dornford never reco-^ 
vered ; and it was with a sad foreboding 
that, on starting for the wars, he confided 
his children to one whom he thought an 
incorruptible friend. 

The disappointment of his life, the 
darkness of his widowhood, and the rumi- 
nations of his spirit, communicated a stern- 
ness to his deportment which was neither 
unfelt nor unappreciated by his men. Tiiey 
readily caught the tone of his feelings, and 
what with their attachment to their comman- 
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der and their ill-humour, at their uaexpect- 
ed and uncomfortable forced march, were 
raiaed to a degree of excitement which 
stirred up their natural valour to its high- 
est pitch 

Daubigny was peculiarly infected by the 
feelings of his chief ; and, though principle 
would naturally have led him to act with 
energy in all cases where duty and the 
welfare of his country were concerned, he 
could not but be more than usually prompt- 
ed by the knowledge that she, who was 
dearer to him than life, was now a wan- 
derer from her home. Accordingly, keep- 
ing his mind fully awake to the contingen- 
cies which might arise in their present po- 
sition, he was particularly careful that no 
object should pass unnoticed. 

They had hardly ridden half a dozen 
miles, and had not yet entered upon the 
valtey in which the village of Chaveley was 
situate, before he felt it necessary to halt 
his scanty numbers. He perceived upon 
the heights beyond the little town a mass 
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of darker kue than the rest of the landek 
€B|ie ; and, though the breeze was fresh, and 
the sun occasionally broke forth to the ful- 
ness of a summer radiance, he could per- 
ceire no motion in it. 

Despatching an orderly to the rear, to 
inform Dornford of this appearance, Dau- 
biguy waited for some exhibi ion of the 
nature of the object he was observing. The 
main body and rear quickly closed upon 
the Tan, the advanced guard fel back, and 
the colonel, having narrowly scrutinised 
the suspicious circumstance pointed out by 
Daubigny, determined to ascertain the 
correctness of his supposition as to its being 
a body of the enemy or not. He accord- 
ingly sent out a couple of scouts, who, 
creeping behind a low bank, and thence 
making their way through two or three in- 
tervening hedges, reached a place whence 
they could survey the opposite hill. Sig- 
nals were agreed upon as to the character 
and force of the enemy, if such it should 
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prove. A few minutes sufficed to dissolre 
the mystery. Short and fiifiil blasts on 
the bugle rung through the hollow of the 
hillsj making them reverberate with the 
intimation that the opposing force was not 
numerous, but all men-at-arms and appa- 
rently determined. 

Domford gave orders to open column 
and advance quickly, lest their opponents 
might have any artillery to sweep his ranks 
before he could clear the narrow road at 
the conclusion of which they had just 
arrived. A flash through the hedge splin- 
tered an old elm, and a sharp report told 
him that his supposition was not a vain 
one. Another, and another, warned him 
to get out of his present position as speedily 
as possible. Happily the shots had 
been fired too high and fell without 
effect ; but giving the word to charge 
the troopers rushed forward at a 
headlong gallop, and were quickly out of 
the defile. Halt brought them again to a 
stand still, and the men were too well dis- 
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ciplined, and had too much canfidenoe in 
their commander not to obey with ahcrity 
and precision. They were quickly formed 
into three parties with a small detachment 
under Daubigny to clear the way. Sor- 
bonne took the right wing while Sir Hugh 
Falser led the left, both being directed to 
make a detour round the extremity of the 
village of Chaveleyy which lay just before 
them, so as to be quite under cover from 
the enemy's fire until the moment when 
it would be necessary to chargei Dom- 
ford himself led the rest of the only forces, 
except the few with Daubigny, that could 
be assailed. The latter was the first to 
reach the ascent beyond the village where, 
through the hedgerow, he could perceive 
the foe drawn up, to the number of two 
hundred strong, smd immediately felt a 
galling fire opened upon his Uttle troop as 
soon as it arrived within half pistol shot. He 
tried in vain to surmount the obstacle that 
hindered his advance ; the two light howit- 
zers which had been brought to play on the 
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Colonel were turned with terrible effect 

against him and his men began to gire 

back. He therefore retired npon the 

force that was quickly upon his rear. The 

artillery and musketry began to play with 

fearful thickness on his Uttle troop, but 

ere much injury could be effected, Sor- 

bonne on one side, and Falser on the other 

closed quickly upon the flanks of their 

opponents. The ColoneFs object was 

serred ; the enemy were distiacted by the 

yariety of the attacks. Darting forwai^d 

with force and skill, notwithstanding, that 

a close and heavy fire was poured upon 

him as he approached, and when he was 

within a few feet of the hedge Dornford 

succeeded in clearing it. Sorbonne and 

Falser were already in the field ; a rush, 

the clash of weapons, grinding execration 

the shot, the cheer, the final struggle, and 

the enemy fled in complete disorder. On 

every side lay the wounded and the dying, 

while a shout of triumph proclaimed the 

victory of the royalists.- 
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Surprido4 and elated at the rapidity of 
his success, and at the utter discomfiture 
of the parliamentary force, Colonel Dom- 
ford determined to carry the mansion 
which now lay near them ; if possible by 
a coup de main, or, at any rate to form a 
lodgment on the ridge by which it was 
commanded. 

There was but one field between them 
and the latter object. A few words of 
encouragement, and the men, excited by 
the combat, readily seconded the wishes of 
of their officers. 

Some scattered pistol shots only greeted 
them on their arrival at the enclosure of 
the grounds ; and they had scarcely formed 
within the demesne of the hall before they 
saw the republican troopers hurrying from 
their temporary abode in the utmost dis- 
order. 

The Colonel was well disposed to pur- 
sue his advantage, but, recollecting the 
fatigues through which his men had passed, 
deemed it unwise to attempt any further 
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contest. With his present position indeed, 
he could not doubt of the result, but he 
was aware that it must be obtained at 
much loss, and therefore determined to 
remain satisfied with the attainment of ' 
the object for which he had been commis- 
sioned, and suffer the rebels to escape. 

Falling; into rank, the men followed their 
officers rapidly across the park, up the 
broad gravel walks that separated it from 
the wider grounds, and their ponderous 
carbines were soon heard clanging against 
the stone pavement in front of the man- 
sion. 
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CHAl'TER II. 



** Home ! — there's magic in the word.' 



The report of the great guns, and the 
rapid fire of small arms, had not failed to 
rouse a lively curiosity among the peasantry 
in the neighbourhood, and the rustics from 
the surrounding hamlets as well as from 
the village of Chaveley, gathered feflt about 
the house, so that when Colonel Domford 
dismounted from his horse after dismissing 
the men, a goodly number of the inhabi- 
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tants of the place bad gathered round the 
porch. On raising his helmet to greet 
them, they perceived that it was the right- 
ful master who had returned, and imme- 
diately a loud and tremultuous shout wel- 
comed him to his home. ^' Hurrah for 
Colonel Dornford T' " Squire Domford for 
ever !'' echoed back from the woods and 
hills on every side. 

Nor were the ancient domestics of the 
house the last to greet th^ir master. Old 
ties of mutual kindness had long bound 
them to a family who had been the resi- 
(fent lords of the soil for many generations, 
and it would have been a matter of doubt 
to a spectator whether the master or his de- 
pendents were most affected. The scene 
was too much for the Colonel, for hastily 
waving his hand to his kind neighbours, 
and completely oppressed and almost sink- 
ing beneath the power of his feelings, he 
hurried through the hall and drawing-room 
till he found himself in the privacy of his 
own chamber — the room in which his 
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earKest hours had been spent, where his 
youthful thoughts had been conceived, and 
which best spoke to him in those accents 
of mingled simplicity and affection, which 
soothed him with love, and saved him 
from the aspect of his deprivation and 
misery. 

To the apartment which had been the 
scene of his wedded happiness, he dared 
not, at present, approach. There were 
thoughts which swelled beyond his power 
to control ; there were feelings too turbu- 
lent for the utmost heroism to suppress, 
and too strong for the highest principle to 
subdue. He looked upon the little pallet 
where his youthful slumbers had been 
passed — it was still apparently untouched. 
He threw his eyes round the room of his 
boyhood — not a hand appeared to have 
disti\rbed its quietude since the day he had 
left it to act as a man. No dust rested 
upon its few and simple embellishments ; 
no mildew defaced its walls ; even the very 
glass of its humble window was almost as 
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free from dimness as it was from stain. 
He trembled with surprise, and half with 
awe. The hand of care was evident in 
every part, and yet no traces of occupa- 
tion, by the late intruders in the mansion, 
were visible. 

Confounded by the impression of the 
unexpected appearance of his room, the 
Colonel attempted to reach those which 
had been his own apartments during the 
latter vears of his residence, but a fresh 
surprise awaited him, for he found that 
portion of the building was blocked up by 
rude masonry, apparently of an old date, 
and ingress to the suite completely pre- 
vented. Turning to the right, he threw 
himself on the bed that had lately been 
used by the parliamentary leader, and 
poured forth, in a strain of fervent grati- 
tude, his thanks to the Almighty disposer 
of events for the goodness which had 
brought him, through so many dangers, 
safe to his own home again. But the re- 
collection of his children broke heavily oa 
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his heart. Albert he knew was beyond 
his power to reach, but of Edith he hoped 
to obtain some tidings. It wa« a comfort 
to hira to find the hearty good-will with 
which his domestics received him, and he 
felt assured that he might rely upon most 
of them for the protection and support of 
his daughter. 

To mix with the circle below, Colonel 
Dornford felt would then be impossible; 
and despatching, therefore, his faithful 
attendant Greetwell to invite his officers 
to meet him at supper at the hour of eight, 
he descended to make enquiries respecting 
the aged steward and his assistant, whom 
he had missed from the crowding cluster of 
servants on his entrance, and to ascertain, 
if possible, something respecting his child. 

The war had not, as yet, in that part of 
the country, brought out among the •fol- 
lowers of Charles, the violence of bearing 
beneath which they, often attempted to 
hush a fear, or, at least, a respect for men 
who had proved themselves, on many a 
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hard fought field, fully their equals in mar- 
tial courage, and often their superiors in 
military tactics, and which tended to excite 
a needless and fruitless hostility. Nor 
had it yet by the lawlessness it induced, 
and the frequent interruption of religious 
ordinances, occasioned that excessive licen- 
tiousness of manners which prevailed in 
the camps and among the armies of the 
King, and we may add of the parliament- 
arians also. Neither had the men, who 
were opposed to their Sovereign — too often 
simply because he was such — rather than 
on account of his misgovernment, been led 
by the excess of religious zeal, into the exhi- 
bition of that superstitious and intolerant 
bigotry, which, afterwards, so confused the 
principles and the forms of Christianity as 
to occasion the almost total loss of both. 
They did not, therefore, possess that 
furious zest for the destruction of all that 
was elegant, which afterwards became one 
of the leading traits of their public 
fcith. Colonel Dornford, consequently 



foand his house, in every respect, much as 
he had left it. 

The domestics had mostly heen suffered 
to reside in or n^ the mansioti, and were 
consequently ready at their master^s call, 
and met him with a -heartiness of welcome 
that brought the tears into his eyes. He 
missed the liveries, but he read the faces, 
and felt the hearts of his dependents. The 
family badges were, however, speedily 
resumed, and the whole body were shortly 
engaged, with active cheerfulness, in pre- 
paring for the comfortable lodging of their 
master and his guest. 

The officers of the detachment lost little 
time in settling in their new abode- The 
fire felt, from the wetness of the day, to be 
necessary, crackled and roared up the 
ample chimney in the great hall, and the 
heavy tread of the troopers, the clinking 
of their weapons on the stone pavement as 
they strode its length, together with the 
picturesqueness of their martial costume as 
they formed the different standing or 
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znoviDg groups, gave an air of singular 
vivacity and interest to the place. 

Major Sorbonne had, in the meantime, 
dismissed the men, after receiving ample 
refreshment, to their different quarters. 
Daubigny occupied the village below, and 
two or three out-posts to the right of the 
demesne, with about two thirds of the 
force, while the rest were left as a guard 
to the mansion. Falser, Thomborrow, 
Shoveller, Power, and the rest of the 
officers had not failed to find their way 
to the refectory, as it was still called, 
for the house had formerly been a 
monastery, and having damped appetites — 
sojdom otherwise than vivacious — had 
bestowed themselves with less of ceremony 
than judgment on the various couches and 
settees in Dornford's withdrawing-room — 
the furniture of which, whether from the 
cause assigned above, or from an especial 
regard for their own good weal, was left in 
excellent condition. 

Such was the state of things which the 
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Colonel discovered on his descent from the 
upper chamber, and but for the absence of 
those dear and intensely beloved occupants, 
whom he so grievously missed, he might 
not have perceived any very material change 
in the mansion itself. To the less restrained 
denizens of the place the alteration affected 
by the new-comers was in every way cheer- 
ing. The whole posse of domestics were 
too happy to exchange the dark and de- 
mure visages of the parliamentarian 
soldiery, for the open countenances, the 
cheerful laugh, and the ready joke of those 
who wore the king's uniform ; and they 
hailed the hoisting of the royal standard 
to the topmost tower of the house with a 
deafening cheer as the augury of a better 
state of things. 

Nor was it a sight to be witnessed with- 
out emotion, even by the most apathetic ; 
for the scene was striking in the extreme. 
The varied turrets, the numerous windows, 
the soldiery, the servants, and the rustics, 
some on the battlements^ some on the 
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heights of the towers, or grouped on the 
ground were engaged in raising the huge flag, 
or conteraplating its elevation with lively 
satisfaction; and the whole enhanced by 
the glory of a setting sun in its full radiance, 
and the situation of Chaveley Hall, which 
was singularly delightful, and possessed most 
of the elements of a beautiful landscape. 

Surrounded at three of its sides by a 
small but dense wood of oaks, elms, and 
beech trees, sufficient space had been left 
on the south-east front to form an ample 
pleasure-ground and garden. The latter 
had been kept with particular care, and 
though no hand was seen to trim its bor- 
ders« and arrange its beds after the legiti- 
mate owners had lost the enjoyment of 
them few places exhibited greater neatness. 
Flowers, it is true, were frequently left to 
wither on their stems, and plants would oc- 
casionally sprout into rank luxuriance,, but 
no intruding turf was seen to mar the fair 
beauty of the well-planned walk^. Shrubs 
and trees, by some means^ assumed the apr 
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pearance of indigenous appendages to a 
place \?here the most unremitting atten- 
tion was evidently paid even to those minor 
points which distinguish the residence of a 
man of rank and taste. 

Even the fountain, which sported with 
crystalline brilliancy in the sweet sunlight, 
was left still to play its sparkling waters in 
the midst of the beauteous " stars of earth,'* 
and to enliven by its freshness the soft re- 
tirement of the gentle scene. The garden 
was enclosed by a row of aged elms, 
through and over which the towering foliage 
of the old oak trees, which appeared to 
have stood since the days of Harold, was 
seen to close in with a screen of mighty 
volume, intermingled, as ^ it was, with the 
lighter and less venerable but more graceful 
beech. In appropriate places breaks had 
been left like interrupted avenues to look 
upon the country that stretched, in abrupt 
and varied undulations, for miles beyond, 
until the grey tint of the far oflF hills 
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showed the bounds of the distant 
horizon. 

A little summer-house, which, shaded 
by the boughs of a pensile birch-tree, com- 
manded a view of the park, and the range 
on the other side of the house to the 
north-east, which was lighted up by the 
tinging rays of the retiring day-god, wore 
an air of happy beauty and cheerfulness 
almost inconceiveable in the midst of this 
sweet seclusion. The same secret hand 
that tended the garden, or its coadjutor, 
did not £sdl to adorn the summer-house, 
during the flowering months, with the 
most beautiful products of the parterre. 

By whom all this attention was shown, 
was a matter of small concern to the stern 
republicans, who, during the two years 
prerious had been tenants of the mansion. 
Occasionally indeed a man of milder mood 
was for a period stationed there, who, con- 
ceiving that piety was not of necessity a 
matter of gloom, nor Christianity only a 
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political principle^ could not but admire the 
taste and feeling by which all this was 
brought about, and wonder by whom it was 
accomplished. But these were the excep- 
tions, and for the most part the inhabitants 
of the home of the Dornfords, were men 
who, with ardent feelings, had entered 
upon a contest in which character^ life, for- 
tune, and principle were at stake; and 
who, with a depth of enthusiasm that was 
calculated to elevate any cause in the esti- 
mation of its followers, entered upon their 
allotted portion of the work of regene- 
rating the country with a fer?our and 
earnestness that left little play for feelings 
of a softer kind. 

That all this care occasioned mtich 
labour, was self-evident ; and a good deal of 
trouble had at first been taken to discover 
the official engaged, but it was to little 
purpose. Military security required a 
strict investigation; but the parties de* 
puted to inquire into the matter had en*^ 
tered upon their duty with little taste for 
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their task, and had never been able to ob- 
tain any tangible clue to the discovery. 
Supernatural agency had been darkly 
hinted at, and a supposition had been ex- 
cited, that such a means was the most 
probable, an idea that ^as much 
countenanced by the neighbouring rustics* 
The notion had something so impressive in 
it, that the iron-souled veterans, -whom 
nothing in the shape of death in the field, 
had ever been able to dismay, turned their 
footsteps with an unpleasant sensation from 
the garden and shrubbery when the 
shadows of evening began to lengthen 
across its sward. 

-After the experience of several months, 
during which no danger was found to arise 
to the house as a military post, the zealous 
assertors of natural rights ceased to trouble 
themselves about the cause of the mystery, 
and almost forgot to identify the care of 
the gardens at Chaveley with the doings of 
the malignant cavaliers. They were even 
led to intermit their'polemical and political 
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wranglings to enjoy the sweet beauty which 
lay around them. 

In front of the house, the ground, for 
the space of a couple of hundred yards, 
retained the eleyation on which it stood ; 
and then, suddenly declining into a valley 
or rather ravine, rose quite as precipi- 
tately to an almost equal height. It then 
broke oflF in various and graceful undula- 
tions, having a diversified and extensive 
prospect. The house itself was one of 
those nondescript mansions which at the 
time were numerous throughout the country. 
Having all the appearance of the castellated 
strength with which it was originally built, 
its sternness had been much softened by 
the aspect of a religious house for which 
it had been altered and adapted about a 
century before the suppression of the 
monasteries. This again had been mate- 
rially, modified during the time of Colonel 
Dornford's grandfather. Many of the 
turrets had been reduced, and the front of 
the house almost entirely rebuilt. Ivy 
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creeping along the walls had surmounted 
the battlements, and concealed a great 
portion of the north side of the mansion. 
The huge round towers, however, at each 
comer of the principal front, and which 
formed the main stays of the building on 
that side, had been left untouched. They 
stood out grey and bare in their antique 
massiyeness, and were entirely unadorned^ 
except by a few strong tendrils of the 
shrub which had crept round from the 
sides of the house to their summits. 

Between these the new front of old Sir 
Philip Domford, who had been a gentleman 
in waiting to Queen Elizabeth^ was erected. 
It consisted of four lofty pediraented com- 
partments divided and edged with par- 
ticularly white stone, of which also the 
muUions of the windows consisted. These 
were numerous and large, so as to give an 
air of great cheerfulness to the place. The 
divisions of the outer compartments only 
reached the ground, for that between the 
two inner ones was made to rest on the 
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key-stone of the heary and substantial 
arch, which) retiring several feet from the 
front of the house, formed the principal 
entrance. 

Abo?e the front and beyond it, at a little 
distance, the numerous turrets of the old 
building might be seen clustered into 
picturesque groups, which gave the place 
an appearance of great extent. A broad 
gravel walk ran along the front of the 
house, and a few flower beds cut in the 
turf, broke the plainness of the even 
sward which came up to it. Skirting the 
lawn on either side, noble rows of elms 
threw out their giant arms, clad in their 
dark green array, far across the open 
ground. Their nodding tops, looking like 
the guardians of the place, were continued 
by the sides of the mansion till they joined 
the wood that enclosed the demense be- 
hind. 

Oaks had been substituted at the fall of 
the lawn, and greatly contributed by the 
massy grandeur of their foliage to give an 
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air of quiet, yet imposing nobility to the 
scene, — often found to prevail round man- 
sions that like Chaveley had been formerly 
in possession of the monkish orders. A 
pine wood filled the opposite side of the 
dell. 

At each corner of the lawn, as well as 
at every door of the house, sentinels were 
placed, whose martial figures and gleaming 
weapons well relieved the deep tint of 
summer luxuriance just breaking, as it was, 
into autumnal variety. 

Within the house gaiety and cheerfulness 
prevailed. A hall of noble dimensions 
running up to the very roof, traversed al- 
most the whole depth of the mansion, and 
still retained the character given it by its 
former occupants. Panelling, now deeply 
stained with the hues of age, lined it 
throughout, ornamented at intervals by 
carvings of wreaths and flowers and em- 
blems, which, in the excellence of the ex- 
ecution emulated the skill of a Gibbons. 
Banners bearing the crest and arms of the 
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Dornfords hung in dusty grandeur from 
the architrave of the wall, while not a few 
of them showed by their devices and ap- 
pearances, that they had been rallying 
points of honour in many a place of death. 
A large fire-place with heavy and un- 
couth dogs, to keep the fuel, formed a pro- 
minent object on the north side. Above 
it glared the crest of the family, a huge 
stages head with antlers of unusual size ; 
while higher still, and on every vacant 
panel, trophies and implements of the 
ehase, were carefully ranged. Horns and 
brushes being not distastefully stowed with 
fowling pieces and hunting spears. To*- 
wards the ends on that side, and on the 
opposite wall were several large pictures of 
battle-pieces and incidents from scripture 
history, and the lives of the saints, pour- 
trayed with the usual anomalous exagger- 
ation of Romish legend. The upper end 
of the hall was filled with a window of 
stained glass of peculiar excellence of de- 
vice and workmanship, many of the com- 
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partments having the figures of mitred 
abbots, and priests of different orders, 
surrounded by designs of chequered work, 
■which threw a flood of coloured light on 
the ample shade. 

The other end of the hall was used as 
the ready armoury for the guard, the wea- 
pons of which consisted chiefly of pikes 
and swords, but with a few matchlocks, and 
several carbines intermixed ; the pikes and 
carbines being placed in circular stacks, 
while the matchlocks, dusty from time, were 
like the swords, laid in rests against the 
wall. Among them were a number of 
demi-hagues, as they continued to be called; 
though there were also many which 
from their smaller form, and more handy 
constiTiction, might well have been termed 
pistols. To these, we may add, a couple of 
those huge fire-arms with circle barrels 
made to carry a number of balls at a time, 
and which, being fired from a rest placed 
in the ground, served, for a time, to pre- 
vent the unwieldy and destructive cannon 
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from coming into general use. Close 
beneath the wall, there were a couple of 
dark vaults in which the amunition was 
stowed. 

Three lofty doorways — two on one side, 
and one on the other — ^led to the interior 
of the mansion. The only furniture of 
this ample room was a large table, of 
antique workmanship, at the upper end, 
having a wooden seat round the farther 
side and two ends. Above, on the wall 
behind it, and beneath the great window, 
the arms of the Abbot of Chaveley were 
boldly sculptured. A few heavy chairs of 
rude construction, and a couple of large 
sconces by the fire-place completed the 
list. 

But the hall was at the present time 
otherwise, and far better filled than by fur- 
niture. The numerous followers of Colonel 
Dornford had mustered there, adding, by 
their appearance, a natural and imposing 
array to the place. They had put off their 
armour, though most of them still retained 
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their long swords, which was their most 
effectiye weapon, and clattered loudly as 
they strode the pavement. Their officers 
were congregated round the huge fire, from 
which the men kept a respectful distance, 
and, at last, with the sense of deference 
which forms one of the strongest bonds of 
military discipline, gradually retired from 
the hall altogether. Their rough frames, or 
their more apathetic indifference to un- 
pleasantry, rendered them careless of the 
shelter enjoyed by their superiors, so that 
Greetwell found the gentlemen, on his 
entrance to deliver his master's message, 
enjoying the warmth which the long and 
fatiguing march had rendered necessary, as 
well as agreeable, 

**Six o'clock! My darlint, did your 
master say he would be glad to see us 1" 
Captain Power enquired, in answer to 
Greetwell's message. 

" At eight, sir," the man replied. . 

" Then may be," rejoined Power, " he 
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would not object to our taking a little 
snicks-snaoks before hand/' 

^' Power, my dear fellow, how can you V' 
interrupted his subaltern Shoveller. " Ke- 
i»ember we aro in Colonel Dornford's own 
house — how can you V 

" My dear fellow, how can you V* re- 
turned Power, with an expression that 
sdSiciently indicated his spleen at the im- 
pertinence as he hastily conceived it. " Who 
asked you, Mr. Lieutenant Shoveller, to 
tache Captain Power to be a gentleman V 

" I did not intend Captain Power," Sho- 
veller returned. 

" And who told you to intend, sir.'' an- 
swered Power, whose good-nature was 
feirly put to flight by the disappointment 
of an early revel, with which he had 
amused his fancy on the road to Chaveley ; 
for the possession of the place by the re- 
publican soldiery was a trifle between him- 
self and his appetite, of which, with cha- 
racteristic prudence, he had not suffered 
himself to think. 
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** Sir, sir," Shoveller replied, with warmth^ 
his Welsh temper hems about as ready as 
that of lu. HLn,i«> neighbour. «,d hu, 

blood getting, as Power termed it, into a 
" biling hot tumble,'^ and, with diflSculty, 
restraining himself from indulging the 
natural irascibility of his character. " Sir, 
sir ! rU never suffer — " 

" You'll never suffer — Whew,'^ ex- 
claimed Power, now completely exasperated 
by the interruption of his message. "You 
will allow me, Mr. Lieutenant Shoveller, to 
send any message I please to Colonel Dorn- 
ford without asking your lave at all." 

" You are no gentleman, sir," returned 
Shoveller, unable, any. longer, to suppress 
his boiling wrath, or to restrain it within 
reasonable bounds, even in the presence of 
his inferiors. 

" It may be, you do not comprehend the 
pratty leetle compliment you have just been 
obliging me with, Mr. Lieutenant Shoveller,'' 
Power replied, in the tone of seriousness 
which he invariably assumed when decided 
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on hostile proceedings. •* Bj your leave, I 
-would humbly request an explanation of 
the same/* 

« Take it iu its worst sense, sir, and you 
will understand me rightly/* answered the 
Lieutenant. 

" Then you will, may be, have the good- 
ness to step into the little garden behind 
the house, my darlint^ to measure the 
flower-beds,'' said Power ; and he took the 
way to it. 

Shoveller was not slow to follow him ; 
and, but for the interference of those 
around them, two men, whose affection for 
each other, as unquestionable as their bra* 
very, would have been placed in mortal op- 
position, notwithstanding their real friend- 
ship. 

Hitherto, Sir Hugh Falser, and the rest 
of their friends, had refrained from any in- 
terruption of the dialogue — for Power and 
Shoveller were the Pylades and Orestes of 
the regiment. Owing, perhaps, more than 
to anything else, to the circumstance that 
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they were each the only natives of their res- * 
pective countries in the corps; onebeingfix>m 
the sister island, and the other from the prin- 
cipality of Wales ; and had, therefore, been 
kept in closer unison with each other, than 
with any of their fellow oflScers, all of 
whom, with the exception of two, were 
Englishmen. Partly through this reason, 
and partly from natural warmth of heart, 
they had declined into a mutual careless- 
ness in their intercourse with each other ; 
and dispensed with many of the courtesies 
of good society which prove such an admi- 
rable fence against the consequences of 
thoughtlessness or haste. Quarrels were 
therefore, as rife between them, as 
between brothers of nearly equal age. The 
difference, however, seldom proceeded to 
any great length ; and a turn in the road, 
or the slightest accident would suffice to 
banish all animosity from their hearts. 
Each knew that he could rely upon the 
other in the hour of danger and distress. 
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They had been captives together, and by 
address and daring, had mutually aided 
each other in their escape. 

All these things had bound them together ; 
and, if there had been any other motive 
wanted to consolidate their friendship, they 
had it in an apparent!}'* unconquerable 
hatred for their Scotch fellow soldiers, 
Maclacfalan and Evandhu, the former a 
huge representation of the western lowlands, 
and the latter, a fox personified from the 
ftortfa of Aberdeen. 

Maclachlan was a man of singulariy 
powerful make, and obtained his promo- 
tion from the ranks by feats at Edgehill, 
which few, beside himself, could have per- 
formed. He had, of course, the misfortune 
to bring the manners and notions of his 
previous grade into his new rank ; and 
Power had excited in the breast of Mac- 
lachlan an enemy, equal to his own, by 
openly imitating the eccentricities of the 
north Briton. 

The latter felt himself in a &Ise position 
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iu the society of men whose rank and 
education had placed thera so much above 
him ; and he, therefore, frequently refrain- 
ed from noticino; circumstances which he 
would otherwise have resented with the 
warmth of a heart as glowingly sensitive as 
that of any of his compeers, but whose 
throbbings of feeling or of pride, were 
carefully concealed beneath a cold and 
phlegmatic exterior — for caution was his 
watchword. 

Evandhu was a man of altogether of a 
different mould. Much smaller than his 
countryman in figure, he made up for the 
want of strength by superior agility — not 
that he was deficient in muscular power, for 
he was of a fair height, though somewhat 
below the general average, but was cleanly 
and compactly made — and being remark- 
ably well knit in the joints, had that solid 
roundness of outHne, which so admirably 
indicates the concentration of force. Buc 
his actions were, nevertheless, ungraceful, 
and his grey eyes, sharp features, and 
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bright sandy hair, presented a contour 
which excited any thing rather than a 
favouradble impression. To both these par- 
ties Shoyeller and Power appeared to en- 
tertain an indomitable dislike. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
expressions which irritabiUty had prompted 
between the two friends should have ob- 
tained so little notice either from the 
officers about them, or the few men who 
were still pacing the hall. But the last 
words were too significant to be passed 
over ; and knowing the pride aud inherent 
bravery of both, they eagerly threw them- 
selves between the disputants. Maclachlan, 
with well-intentioned kindness, cast his 
brawny arms round little Shoveller, who, 
at length, succeeded in disengaging him- 
self, as if from the wreath of a serpent, 
while Sir Hugh Falser laid his impulsive 
hand on Power's shoulder. 

" He called me villain. Sir Hugh !" ex- 
claimed Power ; " and by all the bones of 
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his gratdfather before the flood, 111 hare 
the life of him for the insult/' 

•* So you shall, my good fellow,'* re- 
turned the Knight, still retaining his grasp ; 
" but cut his throat in the morning like a 
gentleman, and not now, like a great 
school-boy/' 

"By the powers, an you are right. Sit 
Hugh,'' Power answered. " I will do it when 
it is most disagreeable to him, and save 
him the trouble of eating his breakfast 
when he is most hungry." 

" And you, Mr. Shoveller, will be equally 
ready to enter into the same amicable ar- 
rangement." 

" Oh, certainly, I shall be happy to 
oblige Captain Power at any time," he an- 
swered. 

Affairs having been brought into this 
pacific position, time and circumstances 
were left to perfectly heal the breach ; and 
Major Serbonne returned a courteous re- 
ply to Colonel Dornford's message. The 
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valet stated his assurance that it ^^as only 
o^g to hU ma^rt .n.i.t, .^pecting 
his family, that care had not been sooner 
taken to provide for their entertainment 
earlier ; but, at this moment, a summons 
was brought from the steward's depart- 
ment to the very effect ; and, as had been 
foreseen. Power and his friend speedily 
downed their differences in a glass of ex- 
cellent canary. 
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CHAPTER III. 



*' Let plenty wait on appetite. 
And health on both." 



The sun was throwing his last golden rays 
across the well planned garden, in which 
most of the oflScers were promenading. 
With natural professional aptitude, Sir 
Hugh and Major Serbonne had, after a 
little discussion, settled the most appropri- 
ate spots for the defence or attack of the 
house or its groimds, when the "vanity** 
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of the dinner bell, as it was called by the 
late occupants of the mansion, resumed its 
cheerful peal to call the ready aspirants 
to their evening meal. A double guard 
was mounted for the night, and the signal 
gun had been fired, as had been agreed 
upon, to inform that all the dispositions for 
safety had been made without interruption, 
and the whole party of officers were 
speedily settled round the hospitable board 
of their host. 

Though enduring much depression of 
spirit and great aQxiety, Colonel Dornford 
was not one who could suffer any personal 
considerations to prevent the requisite at- 
tention to his guests, and consequently* 
they had scarcely surveyed the board 
before they ascertained that it was amply 
furnished with all the appliances that the 
short period of preparation would allow 
opportunity to obtain. 

The centre of the table was graced by a 
fine peacock, whose head, after the fashion 
of the day, was still adorned with the deli« 
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cate plumage that had shed its hundred 
dyes during life. On each side of the dish 
stood a pair of huge wax tapers in tall and 
weighty silver candlesticks. At the top of 
the table the old English baron of beef 
figured as a match for the almost equally 
antique boar's head, which, with a lemon 
stuck in its gaping jaws, seemed to threaten 
any one who attacked it. A chine of real 
filled up the interval between the peacock 
and the guests on one side, while a ham 
was similarly placed on the other. Be- 
tween the peacock and the boar's head 
were a couple of dishes, containing pullets, 
whilst a similar space at the other end was 
occupied by a turkey, of a size sufficient 
to have alone furnished ample provision for 
a modern dinner. 

Vegetables were placed at correspond- 
ing distances, and among them large piles of 
potatoes — which, at that time, began to be 
general throughout the country — formed 
prominent objects. To these were added 
a number of confects, which did infinite 
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credit to the skill of the artiste who pre- 
pared them. Very large horns and silver 
drinking cups were placed alternately at 
every band, which, at the nod of their 
masters, the attendants filled with distilled 
ale like nectar. The fare was substantial 
and the appetites for which it was provided 
did ample justice to the entertainment. 

The room was of a similar style of archi- 
tecture to the great hall, but of course more 
minute. The walls were hung with arras, 
enriched by gilt figures, now of a very 
faded and tarnished appearance, but rich 
with many portraits of Colonel Dorn- 
ford's immediate ancestors — specimens of 
the skill of some of the most celebrated 
painters of the period, and among them 
figured not a few from the pencils of Hol- 
bein and Vandyke. Those of old Sir 
Philip, the Coloners father, his late lady 
and their childrenwere paii-icularly striking. 
With the countenance of Edith especially, 
all were enchanted. Calm, beautiful, and 
expressive, it contained all the decision of 
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the stronger sex combined with the softened 
sweetness andgentle earnestness of maidenly 
affection. Her face was oval, with that 
mild yet precise development of every 
feature, which gives to an effective speci- 
nuMi cf sculpture, its neatness and perfec- 
tion of contour. The nose was Grecian, 
but with such a swell in its outline as 
ttaved the stiffness of a national cast, and 
teinled, with the dimple upon the rounded 
chin, to give to the countenance the air of 
rlicerful frankness which youthful inge- 
nuousness requires. A half smile rested on 
the lips, just sufficient barely to divide 
tlieir ruby delicacy, which was answered 
rather hy the intelligence than the mirth 
of her deep blue speakuig eyes. Arched 
just enough to preserve the line of grace 
hor dark pencilled brows — these, indeed, 
were fitting bounds to the windows of the 
soul, and the seat of that intellect, which 
full, high, and noble sat brooding on her 
lovely forehead. Hair of the darkest brown 
bi'aided from the centre, set off the alab«is- 
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tered ivory which it margined with its 
glossy hue, and then falling in luxuriant 
ringlets hid her shoulders from the sight. 

Mind was imaged through its purest 
means. It was a countenance to attract, 
to impress, in contemplating which, love 
became insensibly lost in, and intermingled 
with, admiration and devout respect, while 
the heart was warmed to pass this distant 
barrier by the swelling and ready feelings 
of the sweet original. 

But nothing destroys sentimentrso much, 
and convinces a man so completely of the 
corporeality of his nature as a long fast ; 
and men are soon, with strange rapidity won 
from the most delightful objects of contem- 
plation by the calls of hunger, especially 
when frequent experience has shown that 
if the craving appetite be not gratified 
quickly it most likely will not be gratiried 
at all. Very brief notice therefore sufficed 
to satisfy the curiosity of the observers, 
and they readily turned to the repast which 
was attended to, and dispatched with all 
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the earnestness of men engaged in a serious 
business. Even the ready tongue of Power 
was silenced for a time, and the first evi- 
dence of vitality, besides their carnivorous 
faculties, was given in a growl of iueflkble 
satisfaction from Maclachlan. Colonel 
Dornford was a man of too refined a char- 
racter to be long engaged in the satisfac- 
tion of merely animal appetites, and he 
was the less anxious on this occasion as he 
was careful that nothing should be omitted 
that could evince respect for those around 
him. 

The costume of the time was particularly 
rich and attractive. In the present instance 
it pretented a soothing aspect, for the Colonel 
had supplied his guests with such assistance 
to their personal comfort as his diminished 
wardrobe would afibrd. Some of them 
had the care or prudence always to carry 
a sufiiciency of clothing with them while 
others were perfoice content with their 
military garb, in itself imposing enough, 
but plain compared with the splendid suits 
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with which it was contrasted. The Colo- 
neVs was a figure excellently calculated to 
set off the richness of his attire. He was 
at the fulness of his manhood, and exercise 
had given a settled finish to his form. In 
stature he was a trifle under the middle 
height, and his figure which otherwise was 
remarkably well proportioned, was some- 
what broader than would accord with the 
strictness of perfect symmetry, but his move- 
ments entirely expressed the elegance of 
his mind. Dark, piercing, and of unusual 
quickness, his eyes tended in some degree 
to give a tinge of fierceness to the natural 
openness and softness of his countenance, 
but his lips were roundly formed, and gave 
by their constant but melancholly smile, 
great sweetness to his placid and pensive 
face. His hair, which long and flowing in 
ringlets was parted in the middle of his 
forehead, retained most of the glossiness of 
youth, though it had now begun to assume 
the tints of present sorrow and of approach- 
ing age. 
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Tho forohoad waa exhibitive of complete 
repose ; broad and full, it was pencilled by 
two slightly arched eye-brows, which gave 
an expression to his whole physiognomy of 
great intelligence. On a first aspect few 
men were more strikingly handsome, and 
on intimate observation few would be found 
more pleasing. 

The dross which he wore on the 
j)rcsent occasion was especially appro- 
priate for him. A doublet of purple 
velvet fitting closely to the figure, and 
sotting oft' its proportions to great advan- 
tAngo, was laced low in the front with 
t wo rather narrow strips of gold as far as 
the waist, while double lapellings of the 
same material at intervals of an inch from 
each other set across the breastand chest; a 
deep fringe also of gold finished the vest- 
ment all round the lower edge. Over his 
vshoulders fell a rich collar of foreign lace, 
fastened at the thro»nt by a diamond cljisp 
from which silver cords with ample tassels 
were suspended. Broad lappets of lace of 
the same pattern adorned his wTists^ and 
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on two of the fingers of bis lefl hand he 
wore rings of great brilliancy. From the 
vest be had trousers of maroon silk with 
boldly raised figures, and finished below 
the knees by deeper gold fringe than that 
of the vest, and which reached to the 
upper part* of the calf of the leg; his 
costume was completed by stockings of 
deep purple, and velvet boots of the same 
colour as the trousers which fell gracefully 
about his ankles. 

The figure of Sir Hugh Falser was, from 
its large size, particularly prominent 
among the group, and from which cause he 
had been unable to obtain any accommoda- 
tion from his host's wardrobe, and conse- 
quently retained his cuirass. His next 
neighbour, Maclachlan, who was a man of 
similar proportions, had, with a charac- 
teristic preference of ease to elegance, laid 
his armour aside, and was embellished 
only by his plain buflf coat, whi<f*h was the 
more striking from its cont^-^st with the 
costly raiment around him. Power and 
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Shoveller, notwithstanding their previous 
dispute, were seated side by side ; the 
former ^gain exercising all that patronising 
air with which the Welshman usually put 
up, partly from habit, and for the sake of 
peace, but chiefly for a sincere regard for 
his friend. 

Colonel Domford fulfilled his duties as 
host with the kindness and urbanity which 
nature had bestowed, and which education 
and experience had rendered more agree- 
able by softness and refinement. Some 
information which he had received respect- 
ing his daughter had relieved him from the 
sadness, by which he was oppressed, and 
rendered his influence over the minds of 
his followers more than usually efiective. 
The lightness of his own spirit communi- 
cated its influence to others ever ready to 
blaze out, and the glee and the feast of wit 
reigned predominant at the festive board. 

The minds of such men are alwaj's 
urgent both in peace and war, and Power, 
with his usual yearning and fulness of heart, 
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heartily responded to the goodwill that 
was expressed. He was not only prom}^;ed 
to a complete reconciliation with his 
friend, but endeavoured to communicate 
his own happiness to all around. 

Hilarity reigned supreme, and the 
Cavaliers justified their character for mirth, 
until evening had waned, and the old 
clock over the nantel-piece pointed its 
stealthy hand to one hour after midnight, 
when the Colonel conceived it necessary to 
put a end to the festivity, lest any duty 
should arise, to which those around him 
might be unequal. To the remark, how- 
ever, of their host, intimating his opinion 
of the necessity to part, Power repUed, 

"By your lave. Colonel," a mode of 
address which the worthy Hibernian never 
failed to use, when either remarkably 
pleased, or the contrary. " By your lave, 
Colonel, little Shoveller will favour us with 
one, only one, of his favourite ditties. He 
tells me he met with a new one in his last 
excursion to Lancashire." 
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" Certainly, Captain Power,'' the Colonel 
replied. ^' If the gentlemen are as desirous 
of hearing Mr. Shoveller as I am he will 
confer a great favour by giving it." 

" Give it, will you. Shoveller, my boy, 
the Colonel asks after I have requested 
it Have you not the best voice of any 
man in Dornford's Dragoons, excepting 
Daubigny, Huskins, the band master, and 
two or three others. It's give it, will you, 
my boy V 

"Captain Power," returned the little 
Welshman, who was at all times desirous 
of acting with dignity, but the acclama- 
tions for his song drowned all further ex- 
postulation, and anger gave way to 
gratified vanity ; and in a sweet, but manly 
voice, he commenced the following ballad 
of the day. Stating, by way of preface, 
that it had been written or revised by 
Prince Rupert herself. It was, perhaps, 
owing to the excellence of the singing, that 
several who heard him, and who knew the 
princes good taste too well to take 
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Shoveller's representationasany compliment 
to their gallant leader, refrained from ex- 
postulating on this desecration of his au- 
thority. But the Lieutenant's execution 
supplied the want of merit in the words. 



BALLAD. 



Dark, dark, the thunders clouds were lowering, 

And heavy blew the night wind by, 
In murky light the trees were towering, 

While hoarse the broad stream hurried nigh, 
Our host lay thickly strewed around 
Upon the hard and dewy ground. 

Hurrah for the King ! hurrah for the laws, 

Hurrah for our Sovereign, our country, and cause. 



Sharp and more sharp the clanging trumpet pealed 
Its heart strung note upon the breeze, 
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Out foes in fcTve acd serrSed ctjattg stood 

Upon ft hiTs crpo^su t.*igit ; 
Then nisiiin^ like m cccniiin lormit's flood. 

Or doudr tesir<scs of ihe ni^u 
Pnessed full upon o:zr 5rs:e?t nnka^ 
And doubling dosed cpoa our flanks. 

Humh. ^c 



The death strife came, and then the daring rush 

Of man and horse upon the field. 
While noble hearts in that deep dreadful cmBb, 

Kor knew to conquer or to jield. 
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Till Rupert charing through each rank 
Of rebel blood our sabres deeply drank. 
Hurrah, &c. 



Scattered like snow before the wind*s wild rage, 

Their troops were in confusion lost, 
And horseman and footman, commander and sage 

Together in riot were tost* 
So so may it be to our liege's proud foes. 
May death and dishonour ever over them close, 
And hurrah for King Charles I hurrah for the laws, 
Hurrah for our Soyereign, his country and cause. 



The exclamations vrhich followed this 
effort of partizan melody, were fully con- 
sonant with the practices of the uproarious 
cavaUers. Albeit, checked as it was in a 
eertain degree by the presence of their 
host. But even that could not, nor was it 
desired that it should, damp the enthusiasm 
itself, or impede the full tide or intensity 
of the feeling, and little Shoveller there- 
fore acquired no small increase of popu- 
larity by the attempt. Eren the stolid Sir 
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Hugh, whose notions were always of the 
most confused description, stretched, 
across the table, and stating that he never 
congratulated any one save on a case of 
emergency shook him heartily by the hand. 
Power was not to bo restrained by any 
formality, but expressed approbation of the 
song, and affection for the singer by a 
variety of fantastic antics, which none but 
a Irishman could have exhibited without 
endangering his reputation for sanity. 

The Colonel smiled with good-humoured 
pleasantry, but perceiving by this last 
specimen of the sobriety of his party that 
it was indeed high time the revel was 
ended, rose to propose a toast as a conclu- 
sion. He had stretched forth his hand to 
speak when a slight rustle fell upon his ear, 
and turning to ascertain the cause, he saw 
a person standing at his elbow in the 
costume of the parliamentarian army. The 
stranger might be approaching to some 
sixty winters ; for the thick short hair, 
perceptible above his temples, was grizzled 
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though it had not yet acquired any of the 
temerity of age. In stature he was at least 
a couple of inches the Coloners superior ; 
was strongly built, and with Umbs ap- 
parently robust and accustomed to actire 
Ufe. 

His countenance was expressive of so- 
lemnity and sternness, and there was a 
peculiar turn about the nose, and a con- 
traction of the brow, which gave it a most 
sinister cast, yet there was a force and 
earnestness about it which fully relieved 
it from everything that was mean or con- 
temptible. It was the expression of 
hatred, but hatred for a high cause. He 
wore the high tapered hat of the Round- 
heads, with a drooping feather fastened by 
a jewel on the left side. A sad coloured 
cloak of ample capacity hung from his 
shoulders, but was parted so as to display 
his dress by his hand being uplifted to lay it 
upon Coloners Uornford^s shoulder. A vest 
of dark brown, closely fitting his body, was 
fastened in front by black buttons, and was 
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dentiled at the bottom by large square 
scollops. A collar of plain white linen 
sufficed to finish his attire about the throat, 
and showed by its very stiflF attempt at 
neatness, the contempt of the wearer for 
all ornament or display. Trousers, or 
rather breeches of the same colour were re- 
lieved at the knee by black hose, and low«r 
down with light leather boots. By his 
side he wore the huge sword common 
among his party, and a brace of large 
pistols were stuck in a black leather girdle. 

An expression of surprise played, for a 
moment, upon his countenance, but it had 
almost vanished, when Colonel Dornford 
turned his head. 

A little to his right, and almost behind 
him, stood a pei*son, apparently his atten- 
dant, dressed nmch in the same style as 
himself ; but without the cloak. He was, 
however, at least, three inches taller, and 
Httle could be observed of his countenance, 
except that it was sufficiently hard- 
£aT0ured and meaningless, illumined though 
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it was by orbits of unusual magnitude, the 
whites of which glared most ominously 
above the shoulders of his principal. He 
also carried pistols, and stood perfectly 
erect with his large and naked broad 
sword in his hand. 

At sight of the intruders, the attention 
of every one round the board was imme- 
diately drawn to them. Power, Barnard, 
and two or three others rose from their 
seats with threatening aspect, while the 
rest stretched eagerly forward ; whence 
they had come none could tell, and with 
not a little curiosity and surprise all waited 
for an explanation of the mystery. This 
satisfaction the stranger appeared little in- 
clined to give ; for in reply to Colonel 
Dornford's hasty question, he said — 

'• Dost thou ask me who I am, and 
whence I come, Charles Dornford, when I 
hear in these unhappy times junketings and 
revelry in the houses of the leaders of the 
land ? — Dost thou ask why the true soldiers 
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of the faith are present when the ravens of 
Amalek are abroad V^ 

" I know not, sir," returned the Colonel, 
with natural courtesy, but with anger, 
hardly suppressed, in his tone, " why you 
thus presume to intrude into this assembly 
unlooked for and unbidden/* 

" I come to tell thee, renegade son of a 
righteous father, that the days of that 
rebel against the truth, the Ahab whom 
thou servest, are numbered, and that even 
now is his force broken, and riot prevails 
among his unholy bands. I come,'* he 
added, with increasing energy, " to call 
thee to give up this place to holier men 
than thou/* 

" Seest thou, my friend,** returned the 
Colonel, " the few I have around me, and 
do you think I shall tamely yield up the 
home of my ancestors at the call of a mad- 
man; for such I can only deem you to 
make this demand under the present cir- 
cumstances/* 
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" Such men as thou art, Charles Dorn- 
ford, may talk of madness because thou 
knowest not truth from falsehood, and 
therefore hurriest on to destruction even 
like a wild bull that hath broken from his 
tether," 

** 1 am not in the humour to bandy com- 
pliments, sir,'* the Colonel replied. " It is 
evident that we are in different services, 
and I therefore demand your sword, and 
the reason why you have intruded into my 
•mansion, and among my friends at this un- 
seasonable hour/* 

" Thou sayest truly," answered his 
strange visitor, " that we are in different 
services — Thou hast taken Beelzebub for 
thy master, while I have adopted the better 
cause. Light and darkness — and thou sayest 
truly indeed — light and darkness are not 
the same." 

" Cease this foolery, sir. Nor attempt 
a jest so ill-timed. I demand your busi- 
ness, for I surmise that the punishment of 
a spy speedily awaits you." 

E 2 
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" My business V returned the other. 
" My business ! Ask a raan his business, 
when the broad lands of England form one 
field of savage contest. When her hUls 
are ridged by bristling spears, and her 
vales are trenched by the moats of en- 
camped hosts. When the sun never rises 
but he sees each man set against his bro- 
ther's life, nor never sinks but he leaves 
the land to wickedness as well as night — A 
night ; yea, nights, brooding damnable and 
destructive, wherein the moon doth glare 
upon the follies, and the deaths of ten 
thousand thousand souls. Knowest thou 
not the land is ripe to spew thee, and all 
thy prohibitives from out her jaws. Seest 
thou not the aspect of the heavens ? Will 
ye not read \" And his countenance ac- 
quired a glow from the energy of his ex- 
pressions ; his whole frame was inflated 
with the power of his emotions ; still with 
his eyes distended, and his left hand raised 
to heaven, he seemed like a messenger of 
wrath. " My business dost thou ask V 
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" Your business ?" said the Colon^ half 
unconsciously and equally surprised by 
the man's address and the strangeness of 
his apparition. 

'^ My business ! I have told thee my 
business/^ said the stranger, with slow and 
and emphatic bitterness, as he gradually 
drew his sheathed sword in front of him 
till he could lean on it with his elbow. '' It 
is to take thy house from thee, and to 
suffer thee to depart in peace provided thou 
yield it quietly. The parliament hath need 
of it.^^ 

" I arrest you in the King's name," the 
Colonel exclaimed. ^^ Good heavens, can 
it be r withdrawing his hand with sudden 
surprise, as he looked into the face of the 
other, and recognising in it the visage of 
one of his father's oldest connexions and 
nearest neighbours. ^' Sir Edward Mar- 
tell ! Then I see how you have effected 
yoiir entrance. The secret passage was 
known to you." 

/^ Thou art right, Charles Domford. It 
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is well that doTes hare wisdom when they 
deal with serpents. Would that thy per- 
ceptions were al} equally correct. DoBt 
thou think, that in the holy and gr^t 
cause which the righteous of the eanth hare 
undertaken that they neglect the means of 
information put into their hands by a 
gracious Providence, and forget their duty 
like the gentiles who follow that gewgaw, 
whom thou callest King^ 

*' It is a right honourable mode truly 
of acquiring information/^ returned the 
Colonel, calling up sarcasm to keep down 
rising passion, "to pilfer knowledge through 
the weakness and ignorance of dependenta/ 
But I parley with you too long, I arreafc 
you. Sir Edward Martell, painful as it is 
to my feelings, in the name of King Charles^ 
as a rebel and a traitor." 

" Fie, Charles Dornford,'' said the other, 
perfectly unmoved, and clutching the out. 
stretched hand of the Colonel by the wrist 
" Desecrate not the name of the King c£ 
Heaven by unjustly ascribing it to another/* 
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and he flung from him the arm of the 
Colonel from with contempt. 

" Insolence unparalleled,^* Dornford ex- 
claimed, ^' seize the traitor !** 

The astonishment of the party present 
had rapidly changed to anger, and but for 
the moyement of their host during the 
prerious conTcrsation, it would long since 
haTe been broken througL Power, 
Shoveller, and a few others leapt rather 
than hurried across the room almost be- 
fore Colonel Dornford had unsheathed his 
rapier, but the weapon of the Roundhead, 
with an alacrity that would not have been 
expected from his appearance, was already 
at its guard, IRd his follower was ranged 
beside him. A scornful laugh was the only 
reply deigned directly to the order on the 
part of Sir Edward, but exhorting his at- 
tendant as the lighter weapons of his 
opponents clattered in their blades, while 
his words were insulting from the slowness 
yfiih which they were uttered — 
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'' Strike thou Jehoidah for the cause of 
Israel/' 

Sir Hugh Falser and Bernard refrained, 
"with the majority, from the combat ; 
laying their naked swords upon the table ; 
for they could not be guilty of throwing 
such ungenerous odds against the intruders. 
Colonel Domford was desirous both of 
aToiding bloodshed, and acting dishonour- 
ably. Throwing, therefore, his rapier be- 
tween their swords, as Power's first thrust 
was parried, while he retained its hilt still 
in such a position as to defend himself from 
sudden attack, he cried, 

" Stay, gentlemen, we need not this 
violence. Sir Edward Mamll will see the 
utter impossibility of resistance to any 
good effect. Yield you peaceably. Sir 
Edward, and I will be answerable for your- 
self and follower. Our duty requires only 
safety from the King's enemies ; not their 
injury.'* 

•^Duty, Charles Dornford! Thinkest 
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itiioa none hare dufeiei to perform beside 
thyselC ^^ The men who hare the care of 
this unhappy land leave not their senses at 
liome^ when they hare need of them abroad ; 
and we war not many words upon the 
doing of our business, except when it serves 
our purpose as now it hath done with thee. 
Thou speakest of safety — listen ! 

Colonel Dornford unconsdously did as 
he was desired, as did also the officers who 
had crossed swords with Sir Edward 
and his follower ; and the rest, rising hastily 
int their feet, stood a moment in earnest 
attention. There was a dead silence. The 
dock struck one, and its slow, distinct sound 
seemed ominous to all as it fell on the ears 
of the excited auditory. Again the still* 
ness was complete. But all had not been 
equally engaged by the solemn monitor of 
time, for during the interval the Baronet 
had disengaged himself of his cloak, and 
wound it round his arm. A low rumble 
like distant thunder — ^a rapid pacing as of 
many horses' feet — an indistinct murmur — 
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voices loud and angry — shots/ one, two, 
then many, came quickly after each other 
It was the work of but a few seconds when 
a volley, broken indeed, but heavy, imme- 
diately followed 

" A surprise ! treachery !*' exclaimed 
they all. " Down with the traitors V 

" Ha, ha ! safe conduct, Charles Doru- 
ford,'* cried Martell, with a bitter laugh, 
and stamping with his foot twice hastily 
on the jQoor, advanced into the room, 

" Seize the rebels," exclaimed Domford, 
advancing to the attack. But Shoveller 
and another who had already made the 
attempt, were on the floor writhing in 
their blood ; and Power was with difficulty 
parrying the weighty thrusts of the heavy 
blades of his opponents with his insufficient 
weapon; indeed, nothing but the most 
skilful swordsmanship saved him from in- 
stant destruction. The rapier of Colonel 
Dornford passed like lightning through the 
arm of MartelFs attendant, piercing his 
dark jerkin on the side, but snapped shoirt 
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and left^ him little in his hand At the ' 
same moment Power's point drank his life 
at a perforation of the throat In two 
strides Sir Hugh Falser was across the 
floor. Dashing the sword of Martell aside 
with his arm, he seized him by the hand, 
aod attempted to wrest the weapon from 
his grasp ; but he had met an antagonist 
as powerful as himself, and with more 
agility, whilst only the great weight of his 
body preyented his being thrown. 

The other officers had seized their 
broadswords, which were piled in a comer 
of the room, and another minute would 
have relieved Sir Edward Martell for 
ever from a sight of those vanities of 
which he complained so much. But the 
heavy firing which had had continued un- 
eeaisingly during this brief strugple, ap- 
peared to have prevailed, and the besiegers 
broke with a dreadful crash into the room. 
At the very instant the secret door beside 
the fire-place was burst open, and a torrent 
of men armed to the teeth poured into 
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the apartment. A yiolent blow farm Sxt 
Hugh disengaged Sir Edward Martell firom 
his hold, while his antagonist^ fortunateljr 
for him, was constrained, to fall hastily 
back. 

Colonel Domford seeing the position c^ 
things,and irritated to the quick bythe com- 
plete surprise he had suffered, leaped upon 
and across the table. Glasses, decanters^ 
and wine, were thrown in every directioa 
— the former being used as missiles by the 
royalist officers. Dornford, hastily ar- 
ranging his followers into two little columns, 
to one of which he gave orders to file into 
the hall, under Sir Hugh, for the defence 
of that part of the building, advanced to 
the attack. Almost mad with grief and 
rage, Power could not be prevented, by any 
consideration of prudence, from dashing 
into the very faces of the Roundheads ; 
and disregarding a couple of pistol shots, 
which had nearly stretched him beside his 
friend, he seized the lifeless form of poor 
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Shoreller, and happily attained the hall 
intii it at the expenj^ of a slight scratch. 
By mutual but twAt consent, the two 
taper% which had not been already extin- 
guished, were still left to burn. The brief 
interyal which had elapsed sufficed for the 
array of both parties ; and when Colonel 
Somford led on his brave and irritated fol- 
lowers, the party of Kartell were ready to 
receive them. The uproar in the hall every 
moment increased; and Domford, who 
knew he could rely upon the coui-age and 
devotion of his men, began to apprehend, 
lest their misdirected bravery should occa- 
sion confusion and defeat ; but the presence 
of Sir Hugh and of Power, who had 
joined him in some degree, prevented this 
in the onset. The latter laid his friend on 
the seat at the judicial table, and confiding 
him to the care of a trooper, soon got his 
men into order, making, at present, a suf- 
ficient but uncertain defence of the bar- 
ricade, which had been raised before their 
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arriyal, and afler the irruption of thik 
Roundheads, vfho had penetrated to the 
dining-room. Sir Hugh did not forget to 
dispatch half a troop to the aid of the 
Colonel, who, with his friends, was very 
inadaquately armed to combat with his 
opponents. 

The object of Sir Edward Marcell, who 
waff well acquainted with the mansion, was, 
like that of Colonel Domford, to pass into 
the hall, so as to create a diversion in favor 
of the attack in front. Having obtained 
command of the doorway, he caused the 
greater portion of his party to defile into 
the passage ; but, at the entrance to the 
hall, they met the advancing dragoons. A 
moment of waver among the £,oundheads9 
followed by the report of the hacque- 
buses of the dragoons, instantly told the 
Colonel what had occurred. He had no 
need to cheer his followers, for springing 
forward, they quickly overcame the feeble 
guard that Sir Edward had posted to cover 
his movement. Another volley from the 
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alternate file of dragoons prored of inuiv 
d^rous effect, and he found himself encum- 
bered in the narrow passage by dead and 
dying. For an instant, he was uncertain ; 
the next he was stretched, by the powerful 
fist of Sir Hugh, who had at the moment 
got near to him, almost as lifeless as the 
bodies among which he lay. The rapier 
of Lord Bernard had possed through the 
heart of the man beside him. Two were 
prisoners in the hands of their enemies, 
and the rest had fled both ways through 
the passages. The voice of Colonel Dorn- 
ford prevented mischief from the fire of 
his own men, and hurrying into the hall, 
his practised ear was gladdened by the 
sound of a numerous body of horse ad- 
vancing rapidly up the avenue, now dis- 
tinguishable in the partial lull of the half- 
subdued contest. 

Daubigny had heard the firing of the 
mansion, and while his men were hastily 
saddling, a breathless sentinel informed him 
of the surprise. He, consequently, brought 
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the whole of his force, and the Parlu^ 
mentariaDS thus surprised, in their turn, 
by an attack in the rear, resisted only so 
long as would enable them to get fairly off 
the field. Colonel Domford and his friends, 
on their part, re-doubled their efforts. A 
sally was made from the grand entrance, 
and the enemy were driven off in the 
utmost confusion, leaving fully two thirds 
of their number dead on the groimd or 
prisoners in the hands of the royalists. 

The first object of the Colonel was to 
restore perfect order. Filing his men into 
troops, or rather, as in this instance they 
should be called, into companies ; each 
officer took his parade position. Strong 
videttes were detached to secure the 
grounds. Three of the troops were 
directed to look to the wounded, while the 
dead were buried in a trench, dug in the 
darkness of the eight, with no other light 
than that of the silent stars glowing peace- 
fully above them to witness the interment 
of the brave men who had thus passed to 
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their account. The bed-rooms were con- 
rerted into hospitals ; the stains of blood 
were washed from the hall and dining- 
room, and few marks of the dreadful fray 
remained in the mansion, when the morning 
sun again shone up in its fulness on the place, 
besides the fractured doorway, and the 
holes made by the bullets in the wainscot. 

Having appointed guards to all the out- 
houses as well as the grounds, Colonel 
Bomford with brotherly, or rather pater- 
nal care, superintended the refreshment of 
his men, and then, having directed a por- 
tion of Daubigny*s party to patrol the pre- 
cmcts, caused the rest to lie down on the 
floor of the hall, and retired, with most of 
the officers, to an inner room to a brief and 
much needed .repose. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Prudence t What a word it ia^ 
How mnch harm it sayes us. 

Old Plat. 



With the outer guard the Colonel was 
perfectly satisfied, for the young officer to 
whom he had committed it, had been 
known to him from childhood ; and Trenton 
Daubigny was, in truth, every thing as a 
coadjutor, that any man need desire. Na- 
turally possessed of powers of a superior 
order, his circumstances had been such as 
to give the best drilling to the spirit ; and 
his character, without being oppressed, had 
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beuig thoroilghlj chastened bj adyer- 
sity. 

He had been eiiijr left an orphan ; for 
bis fiEkther, who held a command in the 
armjy was cut off in a Casual skirmish in 
the low countries, while interpofiiiig between 
a portion of the Duke of Alva's cavalrf and 
the unfortunate Butch, during that gene- 
ral's campaigns in Holland. His mother, 
a lady of equal delicacy of frame and sen- 
sitiveness of mind, fell a victim to her af- 
fliction for her deceased husband, and left 
her child to the care of strangers. Ernest 
Daubigny had offended his connexions by 
the marriage ; and preferring honorable 
independence, through his own exertions, to 
a Slavic^ submission to the will of others^ 
had chosen and followed a soldier's pro- 
fession with honour and renown, But for- 
tune had not been an equal attendant upon 
his footsteps — for the expenses necessary 
to support his position in life, had been too 
oppressive toimablehim to do further than 
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barely to provide for the necessaries of his 
wife and child, and just as he was about 
to reap a more substantial reward than 
empty £Eune, his career was suddenly cut 
short. He left those he loved better than 
his own soul, portionless and in want ; but 
there is a hand ever ready to aid the help- 
less, and bless the miserable ; and the widow 
and the fsitherless, found full reason to say» 
" when my &ther and mother forsook me^ 
Thy hani oh God! held me up." The 
stroke, however, was too much for her ten- 
der spirit, and it fled to its heavenly home, 
committing her child, with her last breath, 
to the care of the kindly Sector who soothed 
her departing struggle. 

From motives of economy, the widow had 
taken a cottage in the neighbourhood of 
Chaveley,and thus he liveduntilcircumstan- 
ces in some degree put it into his power to 
control his own motions ; and at the death 
of his surviving parent, the furniture of thi^ 
humble residence was all the property pos- 
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sessed bj the high-born orphan. Of this, 
the yenerable Endsleigh made the most, 
though Trenton Daubigny never knew, 
when he came to man^s estate, bj what 
mean sit had been so surprisingly increased, 
for he found himself in possession of a 
small but sufficient competency. 

During one of his morning excursions 
with the children of his son, old Mr. Dom- 
ford had met with Trenton, then a fine boy 
about seven years of age, and his grand- 
children had been equally struck with his 
prepossessing appearance. An invitation to 
the Abbey was the consequence, and young 
Daubigny soon became a general favourite 
in the house. When its proprietor 
learned from his valued spiritual instructor, 
the Rector, the story of his young proteg^, 
he determined to adopt him. Thence- 
forward, Trenton Daubigny received all the 
benefits of his new position. Though 
aware of the increased advantage which 
would accrue to the orphan by becoming a 
resident at the Abbey, the excellent Rector 
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could not altogether part with him, and it* 
was, therefore, agreed that he should share 
his educational instruction with his own 
son Herbert, and with Albert Domford,* 
who was his pupil. To this arrangement^ 
the Colonel readily acceded, and taking 
himself the supervision of the boy's ad- 
vancement in athletic exercises, young 
Daubigny soon became an adept in all the 
accomplishments of the period. He did 
not possess the wild exuberance of spirit, 
by which Abert was distinguished, nor did 
he follow, with the same pertinacity as 
Herbert Endsleigh, all the windings of phi- 
losophical enquiry, nor pore so continually 
through the weighty tomes with which the 
Rector's library was richly stored ; but he 
shared in the qualities of both. His rapid 
growth and elder age kept him in advance of 
Albert, while the development of a person 
of singular grace and symmetry, gave him 
a facility in the use of the muscular power 
he had received from nature, which enabled 
him to put all the competitors, with whom 
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he come in contact, at a distance ; while his 
mind was imbued with that amount of 
learning which, making him acquainted with 
the great writers of antiquity, as well as 
with the chief authors of his own country, 
and the European Continent^ was sufficient 
to give him the opportunity of revelling in 
their great and entrancing beauties. 

The chronicles of Froissart and Mon- 
strelet were his chief favourites, and though 
bfr could appreciate the pictures drawn by 
the father of poetry, he preferred the 
heroes of the more modern Grecian, and 
Ae leaders of the Roman Republic, for his 
fevourites. The records of the days of 
chivalry wrought chiefly on his imagination, 
and Pierre du Guesdin, Bayard, and the 
daring Richard, became the examplars of 
his life. As a true and courtly knight, he 
undertook Spencer's Faery Queen, in order 
that he might be acquainted with the best 
fictions of the imagination ; but when once 
he had taken it up, he could not again pre* 
vail upon himself to lay it aside, so that 
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when it had presented its elfin realms to his 
view, he went from one charmer to another, 
till all the region of poetry had fixed its 
beauty in his heart. 

Day after day would he recount those 
touching yerses to the eager ears of little 
Edith Dornford and Helen Endsleigh,as they 
strolled through the woods of Chaveley, while 
Albert, gambolling in all the wildness 
of a joyous spirit, would chase some glitter- 
ing insect, or run to crop the wild flowers 
by which the path was overspread, and 
then return to tease the young sentimen- 
talists, or seize the hands of his delighted 
grandsire, who was listening to the re- 
marks, and leaning on the arm of the sober 
and more quiet Herbert, whom he had 
already learned to respect for the correct- 
ness of his observation, and the devotion 
of his spirit. 

Again, as they passed, some gay blossom, 
more beautiful than the rest, Trenton 
would stop to pluck it from its lowly bed, 
and twine it in the flowing locks of his fair 
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listener, while she, delighted with the giver 
and the gift, would treasure it up in the 
recesses of her little store of sacred de- 
posits, to be looked at, and pondered over 
again and again in solitary delight. And 
when, in after years, those fEuled memorials 
of bygone happiness were contemplated 
and pressed between her delicate fingers, 
what a flood of pent-up feelings would they 
not bring oyer her heart, and how would 
she weep for him who was far away in 
the bustle of a deadly warfare, each hour 
in peril of his life, or exposed to the en- 
chantments of those courtly dames, who, 
the favoured attendants of her sovereign, 
might win, and rightly win, his heart, es- 
tranged as it was by time and distance 
from his once beloved Edith. 

Little did she know of Trenton Daubigny 
to believe him capable of forgetfulness. To 
one with his warmth of feeling, and sensi- 
tive perception of worth, his continual in- 
tercourse with Edith was full of danger. 

VOL. I. F 
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The op^iing bad ol her giriuii beauty 
oNild not pas his eye unnoticed^ or with- 
out admiratkw, dot oould the many amia- 
bilities whidi h» cfmdskct ererj day 
erinced, &il to attract his affectioa. He 
did, indeed, kre her both with deroticm 
and ardour, but he nerer tdd his lore. 
Young as he was he knew the difference of 
positicm which placed a gulf betweoi him 
and the daughter of Cohmd Dcmiford, and 
he felt how deep would be the ingratitude 
oi which he would be guil^, and how dark 
the stain upon his honour, if he should re- 
turn all the kindness he had ezpmenced at 
the hands of his hendsacUj^y by ^nlatt^ing 
Ids life, and that of his daughter f<»* erer. 
If there was one trait by which TrraitonDau- 
bigny's mind was peculiarly diaracterised it 
was in a nicety cS jnide that exhibited it- 
self in a chiralry of honour that qmrned 
the T^y thought of doing wnmg to another. 
Kor was it only by natural conf<Nrmation 
that this feature was exhibited ; for the ' 
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renerable pastor who had been the instru- 
ment of fixing his principles, had infbsed 
motives of such power as sufficiently to 
counteract any failing of natural weak- 
ness, so far as was necessary to prevent 
the outbreaks of passion from overwhelming 
rectitude, or subduing reason. 

It was this basis which regulated his 
whole conduct, and though he could not 
help loving Edith Dornford better than 
ever brother loved a sister before, yet it 
was only as a brother and elder brother 
that he ever appeared to feel for her. 
Few men, perhaps, were ever endowed 
with greater self-command than Trenton 
Daubigny, and as he rose from youth into 
early manhood, the motives for self-restraint 
multipliedstrongerandstronger. Hebecame 
daily better and better acquainted with 
the purity, the necessary purity of the pre- 
cepts which the scriptures inculcate ; and 
the very uncertainty respecting his fete, 
which appeared to throw a cloud over his 
prospects, combined, with affection for the 
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kindness he had receiyed, to compel him to 
keep to the very strictest line of honour. 
But like a stream damned and pent up from 
its natural course, his love onlj became 
the deeper from its restriction, and when 
after a collegiate course, in which, with his 
friend Herbert, he eminently distinguished 
himself, he returned to Chayeley, the re- 
tiring modesty of Edith, then approaching 
to opening womanhood, threw an additional 
bar in the way of inclination. 

Happily for himself, though most un- 
happily for his country, the contest between 
the Sovereign and the Parliament, came to 
a crisis soon after his return to the Abbey ; 
and when, at the heart-stirring appeal from 
his King, after his sojourn at Nottingham^ 
Colonel Domford prepared to obey the 
summons, Trenton Daubigny earnestly en- 
treated to be taken with him. His re- 
quest was gratified, and in many a peril in 
the field, he established a reputation which 
made his benefactor proud of his charge. 
He never put himself eagerly forward for 
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posts of honour, or commissions of danger 
as if grasping at distinction, but was always 
ready to follow where duty called him ; and 
whateyer he had to do he did with credit 
to himself, and advantage to the service. 
Coolness, forethought and address, were 
his main characteristics as a soldi^, but 
when on the charge he was as headlong as 
the strongest wind ; no opposition could 
stay his course. Before Bristol he had 
particularly exemplified his fine qualities, 
and when Colonel Dornford fell, in the at- 
tack under Frince Rupert, struck by a 
musket-ball in the shoulder, he with the 
assistance of Heseltine, his servant, had 
not only preserved hira from capture, but 
carried him off in safety. When they re- 
turned to the field, Albert was missing. 
His impetuosity unrestrained by the equal 
bravery and greater coolness of his friend, 
had carried him too far, and he had been 
surrounded and secured by a sally of 
Fiennes' troops. 
It was not surprising then that the 
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Colonel felt for Daubigny as a friend a$ 
well as a son, and confided in as well as 
loved him. The return to Chavelej was 
to Trenton a deep and sore trial, and when 
he learned the absence of Edith, he was 
roused to a state of feeling, which even 
the most trying circumstances had never 
previously developed. He naturally coupled 
her disappearance with the Parliamentarian 
troops, and all his ingenuity was exercised 
to discover the place of her concealment. 
Well aware of his qualities the Colonel had 
as wisely as readily committed the out- 
guard to him, and though the duty to 
which they were summoned was anything 
but a pleasant one, the troopers whom he 
had selected to keep watch with him, cheer- 
fully obeyed the summons. 

The muster had been duly called the day 
after the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Parliamentarians upon Chaveley, and the 
picquets had been planted for an hour, 
when Daubigny, anxious again to see his 
old friend the Rector, bent his way towards 
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Ghaveley parsonage. A few minutes 
brou^t him to the door of the homble but 
elegant dwelling, but no answering response 
was made to his repeated knocking, and 
after seTond fruitless attempts to obtain a 
reply to his appeal, he turned from the 
por(^ with disappointment and regret 

The monthly rose that clambered up the 
rustic support, and orer the lowly pent 
roo( was throwing its blossoms wildly 
across the windows of the cottage. While 
the sweet dematis, lingering even yet in 
bloom, hung in neglected festoons from the 
walls in a state of careless rudeness which 
Trenton had nerer witnessed at the parson- 
age before. Perhaps the circumstance 
struck him the more, not only as it was 
in such complete contrast with the elegant 
neatness which he had always seen there, 
but also because, whilst the cottage exhi- 
bited this evidence of disregard <mi the part 
of its occupants, he himself had grown into 
the full maturity of manly beauty, and 
naturally felt the necessity of a more as- 
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fliduous attention to the niceties of appear- 
ance than he had shown before his de- 
parture. 

For a moment he stood irresolute, and 
vras about to turn awa j when the sight of 
the garden in which he had spent so many 
happy hours with the venerable rector and 
his amicable partner, and their warm- 
hearted children, came with such force 
upon him that, unable to resist ihe induce- 
ments, he determined to enter. Haying 
ascertained that the gate was lodced, he 
threw one leg oyer the palings, and again 
trod the well-remembered precincts. 

Each path and alley remained ihe same. 
Not a change had been made in the posi- 
tion of anything, but the shrubs had 
grown into rude and unpruned luxuriance, 
and the garden was choked with weeds. 
The only thing that indicated the presence 
of a human being was the growth of a 
few yegetables, which appeared to be 
attended to with some trifling care. The 
circumstance struck Daubigny, but he could 
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not account for it. He searched the grounds 
to see if he could meet with any one by 
whom this little care had been bestowed, 
but in vain ; for the place was silent as 
death. The arbour, like the rest, was 
deserted and overgrown ; every door of the 
}iou8e was fastened, and though the furni- 
ture appeared 43till to remain it was dusty 
and disordered. 

Depressed and afflicted at the sad change 
which he saw before him, Daubigny en- 
deavoured in vain to surmise what refuge 
the Endsleighs had found from the tempest 
that appeared to have overwhelmed them 
like so many others in the country, but the 
utmost stretch of his imagination was 
unable to assist him : nor could his memory 
recal a single person with whom they were 
connected, who was likely to have oflFered 
them a home in such a time of persecution. 
With a heavy heart he again stepped over 
the paling, which separated the Uttle demesne 
from the open field, and stood for a few 

minutes, his eyes filled with te^s, cou- 
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templating the ruin of happiness which ite 
appearance so plainly indicated. 

" Gin ye want the parson, Maister V 

So much had Trenton been absorbed by 
the object which filled his thoughts that he 
had neither heard nor seen any one ap- 
proach, and the voice at his elbow struck 
him with such sudden surprise that he ab^ 
solutely started. 

*' Tou need not jump ; I don't bite 
now.'' 

" I do not fear your biting, my man,'' 
said Trenton, turning to the squalid object 
who had addressed him with something 
more perhaps of loathing than his heart or 
his piinciples approved ; but he could not 
at the moment repress his feelipg of dis- 
gust. The intruder was a lad of sixteen 
or seTenteen years of age-he might be 
more, but want had so impeded his stature 
and depressed him with its squalid hand, 
that, though he had the years written on 
his face, his attenuated and meagre person 
denied the assertion. His features exhibited 
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Stil the traces of pinching destitution, while 
there was in his countenance that feverish 
brightness of the eyes, and tliat sharpness 
of expression which shows the sufferance 
of acute and long continued hunger. He 
was clad in a large loose doublet which was 
old but clean, and not ragged though 
patched in many places, and sufficiently 
open at the throat to show that the emacia- 
tion of his person was not confined to his 
features alone. His hoseless feet were 
pushed into a pair of boots far too large for 
the wearer, and which from use had 
become so twisted as to excite the sup- 
position that they were more painful 
than none at all. A tall hat with the 
brim mostly torn off, and with the crown 
hanging out, completed his costume. 

" I do not fear your biting, my man,'' 
said Trenton, who recognised in the person 
of tlie miserable creature before him a half- 
witted boy, who was the son of a poor 
woman who spent an industrious life in 
endeavouring to support herself and this 
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her only child. There was about him an 
affection and unconscious honesty which 
made " Witling Will/' as he was called, a 
general favourite with those whose kind- 
ness led them to pity a being so unfortu- 
nately deprived as he was. Nor did 
Will ever forget to return kinness with 
gratitude. For the poor, and those in his 
owngrade,he would bring and carry as long 
as they chose to employ him ; and for the 
rich who bestowed their alms without a 
jeer he always expressed unfeigned respect, 
and never failed to render his obeisance 
whenever he met with them. To the 
venerable pastor, and his sweet daughter, 
he was unboundedly attached, and felt it 
to be the happiness of his life to minister to 
their smallest comfort. The former had 
taught bim to comprehend the general 
relations which he in common with all hu- 
man beings held with the other world, while 
the latter had so continually heaped favours 
upon him that Will, if she would have 
^rllowed it, could have worshipped her. 
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For the haughty and inconsiderate, however, 
he invariably showed an unconquerable dis- 
like, and when prompted by insult or ill- 
usage could be both violent and obstinate. 
He had been hooted by some of the worse 
inhabitants of Chaveley as a maniac, and 
in the wantonness of their sport been made 
to believe that he was below the grade of 
humanity, and would bite like a dog. In- 
deed, he had visited some of his tormentors 
by carrying their imputations into actual 
operation, but had been so dreadfully 
pinched by the barbarous hands that his 
spirit had been apparently broken by their 
cruelty, and it was ever afterwards difficult 
to elicit the slightest expression of anger 
with which to sport. 

Trenton had always been his protector 
and patron when near him, and seeing 
him gaze upon the apparently deserted 
habitation of the good rector, the urchin, 
who had in a moment recognized him, made 
his way across the field to his side. He 
looked long and earnestly before he spoke, 
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but it would seem that the spirit of joy 
had been quelled within his heart* for there 
was no ray of it in his eager and bloodshot 
eye. 

*' Yes, I do want the parson, Will," said 
Trenton, giving him a silver coin, "can 
you teU me anything of him, for I know you 
are one of his attachees" 

The way which the young man however 
had used to open his heart and stores of 
information had precisely a contrary effect, 
for staring first at Daubigny, and then at 
his gift, the poor wretch seemed to be at 
his wit s end. He clasped the money, he 
hugged it, he kissed it, then sitting down 
he cried like a child ; again, leaping 
up, he burst into a loud laugh, threw 
himself on the ground, and rdled about in 
a perfect ecstasy; leaping, again, to his feet, 
he threw the hand round, which contained 
the little gift exclaiming, ^ white money ! 
while money ! Buy mother some bread — 
bay mother some bread,'' And then 
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started ofi at the top of his speed towards 
Chareley. 

He had not, however, proceeded many 
steps before the powerful grasp of Trenton 
restrained his flight, and brought him, after 
a few struggles to escape^ to a cooler mood. 
The lad's first inquiry had induced Trenton 
to think that the bov knew of the Ends- 
leigh's retreat, and he was determined, if 
possible, to ascertain it. 

** Come, Will,"' said he, " before you go, 
tell me where Mr. Endsleigh is to be 
found." 

" I don't know — I don't know ! Let me 

go/' 

" What ! will you not tell me, Will," said 
Trenton, in a soothing tone. " I am Master 
Daubigny, who used to give you the clothes 
to wear, and the bread to eat." 

The imbecile looked for a few moments 
into his face, as if gathering his recollec- 
tion and said, — 

« You r 

" Yes ! I am Master Daubigny." 
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"Aye, aye/' returned Will. "Master 
Daubigny and you love the ^parson and 
Miss Helen.'' 

" True, I do, Will, and I want to know 
where they are, I want much to see them." 

" You wo'nt tell if you do, will you." 

" No, Will, no," said Trenton, " Certainly 
not." 

" No, you won't, I know you won't if you 
say so," then stepping close to Daubigny, 
he whispered in his ear as if afraid the 
winds should listen, "Oh, in the old sum* 
mer-house." 

" The where 1 Show me, and I will give 
you another coin like the last." 

The urchin looked at him for a moment 
incredulously, and then, as if struck by a 
recollection, clutched the silver he had 
already received more closely in his hand, 
and set off at a trot round the hedge that 
bounded the other side of the garden. 
Daubigny, taken by surprise, made quickly 
after him, and arriving at a turning in the 
hedge, foUowed him up a narrow pathway 
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between the division of the grounds, where 
he stopped, and tapped gently at the door 
of a little garden-house. Will stretched 
out his hand [for the coin which Trenton 
threw into his hand, and then pushing 
roughly by him, left him where ho stood. 

The Cavalier waited a few moments, but 
hearing no response, again gently tapped 
at the door. Still no answer was vouchsafed 
to his appeal, and more than half doubting 
he had been deceived, he lifted the simple 
latch, and entered. The silence was ac- 
counted for. 

It was a low and meanly furnished 
apartment, with three chairs, a stool, and a 
small table, and on the hearth, a fire of 
turf which was glowing slightly, but from 
which arose not a particle of smoke. On 
the table lay an open Bible, from which the 
pastor had evidently been reading, while 
he himself was kneeling at one chair, and 
his excellent partner at another, in such 
deep devotion that they neither of them 
moved at the intrusion upon their com> 
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muning with their God. The Rector was 
pouring forth an earnest petition for pro- 
tection and for strength to the Giver of all 
grace ; and rising in the fervour of his 
heart from the confinement of selfish cares 
to a grievous consideration for the church 
of his native land, he prayed for a blessing 
on its ministers and members in a way that 
was sure of acceptance and response by 
Hiui who is always more ready to hear 
than we are to pray. Perceiving that the 
stranger — whoever he might be^ — knelt, 
and that therefore he was a friend, he 
added an elevating praise for the evil that 
had been averted, and tlie food that he had 
received. 

Trenton felt his eyes fill as he heard his 
own name coupled with that of his friends, 
the Domfords, and the son and daughter 
of the venerable couple. He bowed in 
deep thankfulness, for he felt assured that 
the blessing would descend, and that not 
only would his head be shielded in the day 
of battle, but that his heart would also be 
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presenred in purity, if not in peace. The 
prajer was ended, and Trenton felt, as they 
rose from their knees, that holiness had 
filled the house. 

An interval of awkward embarrassment 
followed, for the pastor stood with his wife 
beside him, unable to recognise his visitor, 
and frotn having been so long accustomed 
to suflFer injury wherever he met with the 
miUtary costume, apprehended nothing but 
evil from his presence. In the excitement 
of his feelings on entering the lowly domi- 
cile, Trenton had forgotten to remove his 
helmet, and though it might have been 
naturally supposed that when bending at 
the footstool of Heaven, to uncover his 
head would have been his first thought, 
yet so anxious had he been not to disturb 
the devotions of those whom he so much 
esteemed, that he hastened to kneel with- 
out thinking of his attire, and he now 
stood before them with only the lower part 
of his face visible, and that so enveloped 
by the neck chains as to be altogether 
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unlike itself. At lenght, Mr. Endsleigh 
broke the silence, for his heart was sinking 
within him, at finding that his retreat 
was discovered ; jet such was the natural 
urbanity of his character, that his first 
object, however, unexpected or by himself, 
was to put his guest at his ease. 

" I pray you, good sir, to be seated, if in 
my humble dwelling you will do me that 
honour.^' 

Trenton did, unconsciously, as he was 
desired, and looking with an air of deep 
depression, upon his friend — while his eyes 
filled with tears at the cool reception he 
met with — said, 

'* What have I done that you are thus 
changed towards me, my respected friend." 

His voice trembled while he spoke, and 
the change which three years of almost 
constant exposure to the atmosphere, 
combined with his emotion, so disguised 
him, as to prevent the old man^s recog- 
nition ; but the ear of woman, ever quick 
to perceive kindness, and her heart ever 
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i^eady to return it, had, at once, discovered 
her favourite, and rushing forward, Mrs. 
Endsleigh fell into the arms of the young 
soldier, and wept upon his breast. 

'' What means this, my love V' exclaimed 
the pastor, coming near, and expressing his 
astonishment. 

" Do you not remember me, my friend V 
Trenton enquired, while his heart hrobbed 
with incontroUable emotion. 

"It is our Trenton — our own child, 
Daubigny, my love," exclaimed Mrs. Ends- 
leigh, " for such we always thought him." 

" It is it indeed," returned the pastor. 
" Welcome, Welcome, my son. This is, in 
truth, an omen of better times. Heaven's 
blessing be on thee, ray boy," and the old 
man wrung his hand as if he had really 
been the offspring of his own heart. 

" You are changed, my friend," said 
Daubigny, after the first surprise was over, 
and they all were seated. 

*' We are all changed, Trenton," said the 
Rector, with a smile, " and none more than 
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you ; for dearly as I love you, I did not 
recognise your countenance beneath that 
martial casque/' 

" That is no matter of surprise/' replied 
his young friend, "for these are times 
which bring age fast on. But I must not 
be selfish — how are my friends, Herbert 
Helen ?" 

" Well, and away,'' returned the Rector, 
with a smile ; " and it is well that they are 
away, for since the Abbey has been held 
by the troopers of the Parliament, Chaveley 
has not looked the same. My little flock 
has been scattered, and I haye felt as a 
shepherd without a charge. Some to the 
town — some to the war ; yet there is still 
a remnant left, and while life remains to 
me, it is my duty, as it is my privilege, to 
minister to their necessities." 

*' Nor will you forsake them, I am as- 
sured," said Trenton ; " but the days are 
dark, and the way is a weary one." 

" True, my boy, it is ; but we should re- 
member that is ordered by Him who doeth 
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all things right, aud we miust not repine. 
We may say with the prophet of old, ^ Our 
temples are defiled, and our altars are 
thrown down ; yet the Lord our God is 
with us stilL' Many of my flock still cleave 
to the true church, and all are ready to 
l>dn«.d me ; mi co^d you «.. ho» .L 
the bright stars are shedding their gentle 
radiance around us, and the breath of the 
flowers, growing wildly in our little 
gardei., is wafted on the perfumed night- 
breeze, our little gathering bring their 
Bibles and their books of service, and 
kneeling before the throne of Him who 
made and who keeps us ; uttering forth his 
praise with one voice, and begging for his 
Uessing and his grace in one common 
prayer, your heart would leap within 
you, Trenton Daubigny, as mine does — you 
would feel, though all else be taken 
from us, let but the light of God's coun- 
tenance shine upon his people, and thoy 
have more than heart can wish. Our 
earthly wants, yes even pur daily bread, 
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I 

wanting, though it sometimes has been, 
sink into nothing compared with such 

joy- 

" Surely, my dear sir, you were never 
so depressed as to be without the means 
of daUy sustenance." 

" What, an' if we were,'' said the Rector, 
turning shortly round in his progress, 
which he made to and fro, across the little 
apartment, when his heart became excited 
by the recollection of his people, and their 
fidelity to the holy cause which he espoused. 
" What, an' if we were, we had the bread 
of life to feed upon, and a good conscience 
to sustain us. Without the means of sus- 
tenance ! Aye, Trenton, we have been 
hunted like hares upon the hill side, and 
she who is now, and has been before, so 
frail and feeble, kept with us when we had 
nothing but a shady cave to shelter us, an 
upreared blanket beneath a bank to cover 
us from the tempest Like hares were we 
hunted, but like hares did we double, on 
our formes again. They thought to drive 
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the Church from out the land, but they 
knew not the fidelity of her children. 
The country, indeed is visited for its sins ; 
and we must abide our lot, but we still pre- 
serve the rites of our worship, though they 
be observed in secret.^' 

« Grieved am 1, my kind friend, to say, 
that in this suflFering the country so krgely 
partakes with you.^' 

. '' I am assured; Trenton, my boy, that 
you do sympathise with us, but there is a 
happiness even in suffering. There is an 
internal joy in the fulfilment of duty of 
^hich the thoughtless, the unworthy, and 
the profane never dream. They know not 
the elevating principle that sustains a fol- 
lower of the good Shepherd in treading 
the weariness of affliction. The men of 
our day, who make the loudest protesta- 
tions of their fealty to God, and zeal for 
His service, couple them with so many pro- 
fessions of hostility to His church, that I 
know not how they can reconcile their de- 
sire to level all ranks with their love for 
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His commands, who hath established such' 
wondrous order throughout His whole crea- 
tion ; who brought this world of beauty — 
yea, this granary of goodness, as it is, this 
day, notwithstanding all our sinfulness and 
rebellion against his authority, out of the 
formless chaos, and made the atoms of dis- 
agreement and contending principles the 
very elements of harmony and joy. They 
may be sincere in their declarations of at- 
tachment to His cause, and zeal to promote 
the honour of their Maker's name ; but I 
ween the cause would have been better 
served by forbearance and brotherly kind- 
ness.'* 

" You have indeed suiBered, my dear 
sir ; and when I look at the poor abode these 
advocates for peace and justice have left 
you, and recollect the happy home you had 
my heart revolts against such unjustifiable 
violence, and such bare-faced hypocrisy/' 

" Think not of me, my boy. God tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, and He 
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has not left me without my comforts in 
this daj of darkness and adversity. Though 
scattered and depressed, sooner should they 
have plucked this arm from its place, or 
these eyes from their sockets, and Uttle do 
they think that the prelatical malignant 
still holds his own among the dragons of 
their hatred. My people made this Uttle home 
for us — blessings be upon them for their 
love — and daily out of their little store do 
they supply our need. So that you see, 
my son, we are not without our crown of 
rejoicing even here. But I must not forget 
me, Trenton, that thou hast duties to fulfil 
and something better to attend to than the 
vain regrets of an indulged old man. 

" I have removed to this cot in order 
that it may not be suspected that I am 
here." 

" T trust, my friend, you will no longer re- 
main here ; for Chaveley is now in our 
possession, and we have good hopes of re- 
taining it.^' 

" Then may He who ruleth all things be 
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praised. Is the good Colonel at the 
Abbey r 

'' He is, and will be most anxious to see 

you/^ 

" He will be still more anxious to learn 
tidings of his child/' 

" In truth will he. Know you aught of 
her." 

"Nothing, for after the death of the 
Colonel's father, Mr. Vavasour took the 
management of the house, and we seldom 
saw Edith after that time. She seemed 
not to take the same pleasure in our society 
that she had done aforetime, and, alas ! 
we had reason to suppose that under evil 
influence she had declined from her faith." 

" I hope not, I trust in heaven not," said 
Daubigny. " Could you learn no certain 
tidings, for I cannot think it. I feel as- 
sured you are mistaken." 

" Not any, for shortly after the period 
of which I speak, the Abbey fell into the 
hands of the rebels, and it is supposed 
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that Mr. Vavasour escaped with his charge 
to some safer place/' 

'* Alas I jour news is indeed un- 
happy/' 

"Would that it were otherwise, for 
none do I know/' said the Rector, " to 
whose heart I would sooner convey happi- 
ness than Charles Dornford's/' 

" Verily, my friend, do I believe it," said 
Trenton, rising to depart," and I trust 
happier things are in store for us," and, 
grasping the hands of his friends, he 
hurried from the humble dwelling to ap- 
prise Colonel Domford of their retreat. 

To this, however, at the time, he felt 
himself unequal, for the tidings which he 
had just heard were too much for the firm- 
ness of even his well ordered mind. 
Through all the dangers that he had passed 
Edith Domford had been the bright vision 
that had led him on. He had pictured 
her to his ardent imagination, young, 
beautifril, and simple as she was ; and one 
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of the last things that he thought of was 
her defalcation from the simple faith of 
her Saviour. The idea was too odious to 
, be borne, and he repelled it from his heart 
as he would a viper, a noisome and vene- 
mous thing that would disturb his happi- 
ness, and poison his peace. He felt that 
she was his all. He felt that she was more: 
than all — that she was his idol, but he felt 
that dearer even than Edith was the faith 
which he held inviolate ; and dreadfril as the 
struggle might be, though it involved the 
rejection of all that could make him happy 
— though it cut him off from his friends, 
for well he knew that such an abrogation 
of his love — that love which Colonel Dorn- 
ford had seemed only lately to approve — 
must separate him from the benefactor 
who had cherished his youth, and en- 
couraged his manly hopes. 

It was such an entire, complete destruction 
of all his earthly visions of bliss, that, man 
as he was, his heart swelled with violent 
pain, and the scalding tears coursed each 
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other down his cheeks. He knew that the 
worthy Rector would, unless compelled, 
say only half the truth, where it would de- 
preciate the character of another, and to 
doubt the information which he had heard 
was impossible. Yet was he determined 
to hope against hope, and, by all means, 
to discover the retreat of the dear but 
deluded girl. Little did he know the wiles 
of which his Edith had been made the 
yictim, and how that very honesty of heart, 
which, above all things, Trenton Daubigny 
prized, had been the rock on which her 
faith had spUt. 

His, however, was not a heart to sink in 
despondency or despair. The necessity for 
exertion brought with it the power, and 
that mind, fortitude, and determination 
before which the lapse of time is lost, and 
difficulties disappear. He would not believe 
that Edith would be cut ofiffrombim, andlie 
retired to execute the remaining daily duties 
of his post, the better to serve that cause, 
which, from pure loftiness of principle, he had 
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espoused. He was not at that time aware 
that the zealous and disinterested per- 
formance of his public duties, was the best 
* mode of promoting his private happiness ; 
but the fulfilment of what principle re- 
quired, brought quietude and hope, if not 
the assurance of sanguine expectation for 
the future. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Onward, soldier, onward go, 
Or to danger, weal or woe, 
Honour from thy blade shall gleam, 
Like midsummer B morning beam* 



The feelings with which Trenton Daubigny 
had left the minister's dwelling was not 
destined to be of long continuance. For a 
few moments he instinctirely trod the little 
path which led into the open meadow be- 
side the cottage, but a false step , induced 
him to pause, and then he perceived how 
black the darkness was around him. 
Through the murky gloom he endeavoured 
to pierce far enough to see the hedgerow 
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elms which skirted the ground, btrt the 
mazy phantoms that filled the sight were 
all that he could discover. 

A gloomy perception of the angle of the 
white-washed cottage enabled him to judge 
the track he ought to pursue, and at length, 
his eyes becoming accustomed to the depth 
of the obscurity, he could just distinguish be- 
tween the deeper tint of the sward and the 
roadway he should tread. The ineffectiveness 
of sight awakened his other senses to their 
full power, and while with cautious steps 
he was endeavouring to tread his way to 
the high road, which led^to Chaveley Hall, 
a sound fell upon his ear which he would at 
any other time have disregarded. The 
lisping utterance of a man, which seemed to 
proceed from some point near him, caused 
him to pause. Uncertain whether it were 
the voice of a friend or an enemy, Dau- 
bigny listened with breathless attention. 
For a while there was perfect silence. 
Again the accents were renewed, and as 
they increased in strength as the speaker 
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proceeded, Trenton caught sufficient to 
assure him that some one was suffering 
under oppression, and the name of End- 
sleigh was twice pronounced in conjunction 
with others of which he had never heard. 

Nothing further was needed to urge Tren- 
ton to action, and as he left the beaten 
path for the sward, that his footsteps 
might not be heard, he bent more closely 
to the ground so that every whisper might 
reach him. He had already approached 
within a few feet of the enclosure, when a 
sound scarcely audible broke slightly on 
the silence of the night. It came from the 
hollow beneath, and shortly afterwards 
the tramp of a horse, and the clank of a 
sabre against his side convinced Tren- 
ton that there was some movement 
with which he ought to be acquainted. 

Shortly voices broke upon the stillness. 
There was the earnestness of a woman^s 
expostulation, and the intensity of a lover's 
desire and hopes ; the latter was, however, 
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enforcing a compulsory guit. Farther on^ 
and just tinkling through the midnight air 
his experienced ear could distinguish the 
movement of a numerous body of troops, 
though at such a distance as to render 
their interference in a personal contest 
comparatively unimportant. 

His decision was briefly taken. "With all 
the speed which the darkness of the night 
would permit, he made his way to the 
main road. Once there the determination 
of a high and soldierly spirit needed no 
inducement to act. Finding that his pistols 
were ready in their rests, he gently eased 
his sword from its scabbard, so that it 
might be ready to his hand at a moment ; 
and then he awaited the arrival of those he 
had heard in the distance. 

He was not kept long in suspense ; more 
and more rapidly they approached, but no 
glimmering light enabled him to distinguish 
the objects he desired to see. -At length his 
uncercainty was dissipated, and as the words 
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fell upon his ear, Daubignj perceived the 
tones of earnest persuasion, and of strenuous 
resistance. As the objects approached, the 
glimmering of reflected light came waver- 
ing from a soldier's corslet as his horse 
pranced rapidly up the road. The tones 
of expostulation had risen to a deep and 
almost frantic energy. 

There is, perhaps, no period in which 
a high and generous character feels so 
much at a loss as when a necessity for 
action arises, and yet there is no certain 
principle on which to proceed. As is 
usual with men whose feelings arise 
from a long series of pre-conceived convic- 
tions, Trenton's conduct was right, though 
he had no clear assurance that it was so. 
At once he leapt into the middle of the 
road, seized the horse's bridle, and in less 
than a moment a bullet whistled past his 
head. The motions of the horseman were 
impeded by the lady he carried before 
him, and his shot having failed, he could 
offer little resistance to the violence of 
Trenton's attack. The steed was forced 
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upon its haunches, the rider was unseated, 
and a slow fire falling at the moment from 
his petard belt, it instantly ignited, and 
illumined the low bushes of the hedgerows 
that Uned the road, and enabled the an- 
tagonists to perceive each other. The 
movements of sword-fence at that time, 
bj no means exhibited the skill which be- 
came common in a few years afterwards 
but the two who had this night met were 
perhaps as dexterous as any at that moment 
within thp realm of Britain ; and a few 
passes sufficed to assure both that they 
had met with no common antagonist. 
Caution succeeded to the impetuosity of 
the first onset, and as the heavy smoke of 
the tar ball rose in half-forking, thick 
wreaths from the lurid flame, every advan- 
tage of time, step, and opportunity was 
eagerly seized by both to disarm or injure 
his opponent, and the glance of each peered 
deep into the eye that was searching into 
his own inmost soul. Gradually the fire 
grew lower and lower, and both felt that 
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darkness must quicidy put an end to the 
contest. A momentary opening left by the 
carelessness or unskilfulness of the trooper^ 
of which Trenton immediately availed 
himself, and as the petard, with a sudden 
brightness, and a slight explosion, .was 
extinguished, he felt his opponent sink 
beneath the force of his attack. 

Whether the stroke had been fatal or not, 
he could not perceive ; but a perfect silence 
seemed, for a moment, to prevail, and he 
could hear only the beating of his own heart. 
The next awakened him from these 
sensations, and the hurried approach of a 
number of horsemen as they galloped up 
the sandy road, told him that if he meant 
to escape, there was little time for delibe- 
ration. The instant prompting was to fly, 
but he was not one to leave a good deed 
unfinished, for the sake of personal risk, 
and having observed where the person, 
whom he had rescued, was lying, he hastily 
seized her in his arms, dashed across the 
fence into the field, from which he had just 
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emerged, trusting to the darkness of the 
night for escape from the pursuit which he 
anticipated. 

This conjecture was speedily fulfilled. 
His hand had hardly left the friendly 
branch, which had assisted him into the 
field, before it was shivered by, at least, a 
dozen balls. With the rapidity of thought, 
which only strong minds can experience, 
and with that intuitive perception with 
which Providence seems to have gifted us 
for great emergencies ; the whole features 
of the place he was traversing flashed 
across his memory, and hastening a few 
yards farther, he stopped behind a mound 
or barrow, and lay for some minutes in 
earnest anxiety respecting the result ; his 
precious burthen scarcely breathing in his 
arms. For a time, the troopers seemed 
determined to persevere in the pursuit ; but 
they were unacquainted with the ground, 
and fearful of venturing from the road. 
Volleys were fired on each side of the way, 
and then dropping shots fell thickly around 
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him ; but shortly after, with a few hasty 
cunies, the pursuit was abandoned. The 
word was given to form, and the troopers 
moving quickly away, he was shortly 
relieved by hearing the beating of their 
horses' hoo& becoming less and less dis^ 
tinct, till, at length, it ceased altogether. 

Trenton waited to assure himself that 
no intruder remained to prevent his pro- 
gress to the cottage, and then, with careful 
stepS) bent his way to the scene of peaceful 
yet lofty resignation he had just quitted, 
assured that there the unfortunate would 
safely find an asylum for the present. 
The exceeding darkness, however, made 
his task a more difficult one than he had 
expected, and whether it were the fatigue 
consequent on a mortal conflict, or the 
weight of her whom he bore in his arms, 
it required all the self^mmand and energy 
he possessed to prevent him falhng before 
he reached the door. Hope, however, 
and confidence in his cause, and in Him to 
whose will all his actions were referred. 
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sustained him. What then ^as his surprise 
when, on turning the corner of the little 
orchard, no friendly glimmer from the 
casement pane fell upon bis sight. 

" They are afraid of the firing, I sup- 
pose,'^ said the young soldier to himself, 
" and so hare kept the door and window 
closed ; but I will undeceive them. Per- 
haps the old souls may fancy I am hurt ; I 
shall not, at any rate, wait for an invita- 
tion.^^ 

A low sigh reminded him that his con- 
sideration mast not be all for himself. He 
put his hand on the door latch, but what a 
contrast presented itself to the scene of 
domestic peace, at which he had lately been 
present. 

The remains of a fire lay smouldering 
upon the hearth, rendering, by its fitful 
and feeble glare, the desolation of the dis- 
mantled room miserably evident. The 
good Rector and his little establishment had 
evidently fled in haste, for everything that 
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was readily portable had been carried 
away. 

A couch, or bed, however, yet re- 
mained ; and, on this, Daubigny deposited 
his still insensible charge. Stirring up the 
dying embers into a transient flame he 
made a rapid survey and succeeded in find- 
ing some water and a portion of the viands 
which the late tenants had omitted to carry 
along with them. 

The application of the former to the 
face of the person he had rescued, and 
whom he now perceived to be a lady of 
condition, and of great apparent beauty, 
though the obscurity, as yet, prevented his 
seeing her features, restored her to consci- 
ousness — though, from weakness or some 
other cause, she was unable to answer his 
frequent and kind remarks, otherwise than 
by a bend of the head. 

With some difficulty Trenton raised her 
from her reclining position ; and placing 
the plain viands, which he had discovered, 
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before her^ commenced another search 
through the house for fuel for the fire, and 
the means of keeping a light. This time 
he was more fortunate ; and casting seve- 
ral logs upon the burning turf — ^and fixing 
a rude stick of fir wood in the step of a 
candle, he perceived with satisfaction, that 
the crackling glow of the one, and the 
light flame of the other, tended to throw 
an air of cheerfulness even over the de* 
serted cottage. But, while this pleasurable 
feeling was gathering strength in his 
breast, he could not ref^ai^ from heaving a 
sigh for those whom he had hoped to have 
found its tenants. 

This sign of depression was responded 
to with even greater earnestness by her 
whom Trenton could not but call his guest ; 
however little he might be entitled to term 
himself master of the place where he had 
received her. 

" I trust,^' said Trenton, recalled from his 
reverie by this intimation of her restored 
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animation ; '^ that you are better, lady, 
than one might expect, after the rude 
treabnent you have met with/^ 

"Better, truly, Signor,'' returned she, 
with a slight Italian accent, ^' I hare to 
thank your kindness that the treatment was 
not worse. I feel incUned to give it a 
harsher name than rudeness ; but I am just 
now too much obliged by your kindness and 
gallantry, to find fault with your mode of 
speech." 

" Nay, I am e'en ready to be criticised, 
madam,'' answered Trenton, " for I ween, 
there is abundant room for improvement ; 
but let me press you to a more solid repast 
than my poor fiiilings. See — ^here is some- 
thing, though it be mean and coarse, that 
may minister to your comfort." 

" Flesh meat hath not passed these lips 
this day, nor shall," she repHed, "but, 
nevertheless, I am obliged, stranger, by thy 
courtesy." 

^ , " Lady," answered Daubigny, *' thou hast 
as true a welcome as Christian man can 
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give to all that I have done. Yet, tell me, 
whom I have thus fortunately met 
with/* 

" Thy words are somewhat strange,'* she 
answered, "for one of thy cloth. The 
mates of Goring have seldom much that is 
Christian about them, I think.'* 

" It is not madam," said Trenton, some- 
what proudly ; " that because, like the 
Lord Goring, I humbly serve the best of 
masters, the good King Charles, that I 
should be Goring's mate. Yet," he con- 
tinued, with some misgiving as to the per- 
son with whom he was talking ; " if I have 
done thee any service, it is meet that I 
should know to whom it is rendered." 

" Nay, Signer, it boots thee not," said the 
lady, with a slight laugh of derision ; " to 
know who or what I am. Ladies do not 
always tell their names and fortune to every 
cavalier that they meet with in the dark. 
Let it sufi&ce thee to know that I am no 
enemy to thy good master, as thou callest 
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him, or to his country —albeit, I may con- 
demn one of his fair lady's favourite lieute- 
nants. It was but now, and but for thy aid, 
I still should have been in the power of 
the miscreant Goring, and in danger of 
losing all that a woman holds most dear. 
This, methinks, is a sufficient cause for my 
hating Goring. Let that be enough to con- 
tent thee now and hereafter. Captain Dau- 
bigny — thy guest, without a title, may do 
thee goodly seryice." 

Trenton started at the sound of his own 
name, and exclaimed with some apprehen- 
sion of the mystery which seemed to grow 
upon him as he proceeded, *' How know 
you me V 

'* Oh ! Heaven help the man to suppose 
that a woman is to tell of every man she 
knows.'' 

" Let me look at you," said Trenton with 
simplicity. 

" Oh, certainly," said the lady, in a tone 
of mock resignation. " They tell me there 
is something to look at." As she said this, 
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she threw back the long luxuriant curls 
which hung nearly to her shoulders, and 
turned upon him a countenance, which 
though jaded by her recent trial, was of 
surpassing beauty and animated by aa 
intelligence of the first order, which would 
have been perfect in expression, but for the 
acuteness of the glances which shot from 
eyes whose brilliancy nothing seemed able 
to dim, A look of inexpressible raillery 
passed over her countenance as with an 
apparently ineffectual attempt at gravity, 
she said with ironical pleasantry — " What, 
the t)ther side also V 

Trenton felt reproved by the earnestness 
of his gaze, for with internal effort he was 
endeavouring to recollect where he had 
seen that face before, and that hand of 
beautiful symmetry which she put up as if 
to shield herself from the steadfastness of his 
look. There was but one, he thought, who 
could own that face, with its, hardly, sun- 
tinged hue, and that voice whose melodious 
music was scarcely, even in this time of 
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alarm and cknger and Bofferrag, subdued ia 
the ricliness of its tones. The look, th« 
voice, the Jband were the same, but she to 
whom }m tiioughts had waudered was cue 
of the highest dames of which the Court of 
Queen Henrietta could boast, and her lips 
had never uttered aught but the lofty 
haugbtiness of the southern clime, whence 
she came ; a daughter of the house of 
Medici, whose spirit could not brook the 
cloistered life to which she had been des- 
tined. Daubigny could not reconcile what 
he remembered with what he saw. 

The lady appeared cognizant of all his 
thoughts, but not choosing to unrayel a 
mystery which it was evidently her plea- 
sure to retain, she threw into her counte- 
nance that bland satire which of all things 
is the most disconcerting to a generous 
spirit, and added, — 

" Master Daubigny, I perceive is, like all 
his sex, little anxious for the happiness of 
others when there is an opportunity of 

VOL. I. H 
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haying his own handsome features ad- 
mired/' 

'' I am not a lady, Madam, and pre- 
tend not to a lady's qualities/' returned the 
young soldier, in a tone expressive rather 
of offence than gallantry. 

"Good, my master," returned his fair 
companion, *'The gentleman hath absp- 
lutely found his wits." 

" Wit enough at least to wish to stay in 
such apt society, though it may be better 
to go." 

"Civil," she interposed. "He improves," 
and throwing a coquettish air over her 
most beautiful countenance. " Yet a true 
man, always wishing to do two things at 



once." 



" I was but thinking," rejoined Trenton, 
not desirous of continuing a conversation 
in which he felt there was but little honour 
to reap, and earnestly concerned as to 
the safety and the comfort of the stranger 
during the night ; " I was but thinking 
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how to provide a fitting lodging for you 
till the day may break, when I feel assured 
Colonel Dornford will most happily receive 
you/' 

" Colonel Dornford I" exclaimed his com- 
panion. '' Dwells he near this place." 

^^ Scarce half a mile from hence, but in 
the storm which has arisen, I hardly deem 
it advisable to remove thither in the dark- 
ness of the night, and yet duty obliges 
me to return to the Hall." 

As Trenton uttered these words he 
looked with astonishment on the varying 
emotions which flitted across the coun- 
tenance of his companion. Strong and 
rapidly succeeding feelings were followed 
by deep but silent consideration, which 
was abruptly terminated as the last word 
left his lips. 

" If you have ought of care for Colonel 
Dornford, sir, away to him this instant, 
and tell him the eagle is stooping on the 
bird that flutters nearest to his heart's 
core. The vultures are hovering for their 
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prey, but no may hinder their loathsome 
lelii^hne8B, and their accursed malice. 
Away, sir." 

A sense of some great and impending 
danger, from which his friend and patron 
was to suffer, seized Trenton, and a thousand 
apprehensions in a moment flashed through 
his thoughts ; but determined, if possible, to 
ascertain some clue to the expressions of 
the strange being before him, he endea-^ 
voured, but in vain, to elicit a key to her 
meaning. Her only replies were haughty 
commands for his immediate departure, 
verging at last on the insanity of pride. 
To his remonstrances that he could not 
leave her to the loneliness at\d danger of a 
place like that she replied, 

'' Away« sir« and make no such vain ex- 
cuses. Be assured that nought on earth 
or hell can harm those j^ast reprieve ; with- 
out my own good will« and if there be tlie 
heaven you speak of, I have little to ap- 
prehend, at least at present^ front its wrath. 
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Loneliness and night are no new things to 



me.'' 



" May that gracious mercy which rules 
the world, save you from all evil," returned 
Trenton, astonished at the energy which 
had thus overcome all bodily weakness. 

A smile so hellish crossed the beautiful 
countenance before him that Trenton re- 
tired with a shudder from her presence. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Ob, woman*s heart ! who can thj feelings tel]. 
And woman^s wit too, who defioe its ends ! 
The first that depth where blest emotions dwell. 
The last that worst of foes or best of friends. 



The door was scarcely closed, and the 
sound of her words had hardly died upon 
the walls of the little apartment, ere the 
stranger herself was startled for a moment 
hy a response to them. The good vicar 
and his partner had been alarmed by the 
noise of the firing, and had retreated with 
a caution, now become habitual, to the loft 
in the roof of the cottage, which, under the 
apprehension of such emergencies, they had 
fitted up as a temporary asylum. This 
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place they had stored with such scanty 
furniture as just enabled them to exist 
without insuflferable hardship, and eyery 
night their small supply of provisions, of 
which this place was the receptacle, was 
carefully surveyed. 

The low tone in which Trenton had 
spoken, had hindered good Mr. Endsleigh 
from perceiving who his unexpected and 
unwelcome guests were, and the necessity 
for absolute stillness prevented his endea- 
vouring to ascertain ; but when he heard 
the last expression of the stranger, the 
impulse of duty was beyond his power to 
resist, though it was with a heart relieved 
of a portion of its apprehension, that he 
heard the door of the cottage shut as the 
voices ceased. With a noiseless foot, he 
availed himself of the aperture of a closed 
window in the roof, and gliding softly down, 
soon perceived, through a chink in the shut- 
ter, that his guest was alone. 

The braid of her luxuriant hair had been 
thrown aside, and her tresses hung in dark 
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maases orer either shoulder as far as her 
waist. Flushed with the feelings of her 
late conrersation, her features gleamed 
mddily in the glow of the smouldering 
embers, which, at brief intervals, tiirew up 
short weak flames, giving only a casual and 
insufficient light to the apartment. So 
deeply was she absorbed, that she per- 
c^ved no approadi till the Rector stood 
before her. 

As he sCTutinised her beautiful counte- 
nance, a stanza of Dante fell from her lips, 
indicative of the train of thought by which 
she was occupied, and too clearly betraying 
the perversion of principle which had 
proved the bane and the misery of her life. 

" Heaven !'' she exclaimed, with a low, 
derisive laugh, as she stirred, with her 
delicate foot» the embers of the idmost 
dying fire. " Heaven ! that such a spirit 
jgdiould believe in such a folly. How 
changed and how different would be our 
conduct, if that were a reality. No, 
no I it may be a bugi-bear to frighten fools 
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withal ; but to the glorious and the free, 
the future is a blank that no mind can 
peer through. 1 have seen the material 
elements of life too often scattered by the 
winds not to be satisfied that they can 
never be gathered into one mass again. 
As well to tell me that last year's leaves 
which strewed the ground, till they were 
driven to the corners of the earth, and 
then were trodden into nothingness, shall 
again become living in their verdure, and 
hang with graceful motion from the branch 
which has shot them forth to die, and be 
no longer heard of. Heaven ! what is it 
but a paradise of fools. I hate its behests, 
and J defy—" 

"Stay, rash woman,'' exclaimed the 
minister of truth, trembling lest the words 
should pass her lips, " nor dare to insult 
the Majesty that ruleth in the heavens." 

The suddenness of the words, half 
shrouded as the speaker was in the grow- 
ing darkness of the room, the intense ear- 
nestness of his voice, and his impressive 
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gesture, daunted, for a moment, a spirit 
which, from childhood, had rarely quailed, 
and half rising from her position, she 
hastily drew a stiletto from her bosom, 
and its gleaming blade shone prepared to 
strike. Yet even in that moment of sud- 
den alarm, her high courage did not fail 
her, and it was with deliberation^ almost 
amounting to contempt, she exdaimed — 

" Who art thou, old manf' 

" The messenger of truth." 

" What truth V 

" The truth that teaches by love — the 
truth that leads to love — the truth that 
ends in love." 

" Thou jumblest strange things together, 
friend — if friend thou art. I have heard 
a different term for those two things thou 
talkest of, and verily I cannot but think 
that thine is wrong, and the other right." 

"That there are things within this lower 
sphere of which I know not — that there 
are secrets in the earth, and in the air, and 
amid the stars, of which I know not, I 
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shall not attempt to deny, but that there 
is ought of truth, without the certainty of 
love, I shall deny. Yea, even the very 
wind, whose rising blasts are gathering 
around the roof-trees of our cottages, 
moves not, but by a will whose guidance is 
all love/^ 

" Which same love, good &ther, for such 
1 guess thou art^ is evident in the wreck 
strewed upon the tempestuous waves." 

" Thou guessest right, fair lady, for such 
I deem thou art The love, inscrutable, 
which, guided by wisdom, rules the world 
in righteousness, doth sometimes overtake 
the sinner in his path, and overwhelm him 
in a present destruction, that he may be 
saved a future woe ; it doth, sometimes, 
include the good man in the grasp of 
death, that it may save him from the evil 
days to come ; it doth, sometimes, seize 
the careless in the thoughtlessness of his 
course that it may, by present trouble, gi ve 
him fixture joy.'' 

" Fie, fie, old man, to tell such drivelling 
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tales as these. As well declare that that 
love made the hell with which churchmen 
threaten the brave spirits who rule the 
land." 

" Brave wouldst thou call those who re- 
bel against their Divine Commander. Yea! 
rather call them cowardly — cowardly to 
attempt, without the aid of Heaven, the 
conquest of their own vile passions and 
oesotted lusts. Who, Hke base soldiers 
as they are, would rather capitulate 
with the enemy to save the hardship 
and trial of the field than battle it out till 
their own will or nature failed. There is 
a strife, lady, of the spirit as well as of 
the flesh, and the conqueror in that shall 
obtain a brighter crown than ever the 
mightiest earthly conqueror wore. We seek 
not to dive into those dread mysteries 
which surround the prison of the damned, 
filled as it is with inexpressible horrors ; 
but we do know that it is but the act of 
love to separate the righteous from the 
wicked." 

"Yet methinks, good father, that it 
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would have been better to hare made all 
righteous — all heaven — no wicked — no 
hell." 

" Were there no hell, lady, Heaven would 
not be what it is. And all may hope, all 
may strive — all may, if they will — reach 
the Heaven whose existence thou didst but 
now so seem to doubt." 

" Truly, thou givest a wide road to the 
end of life ; albeit, the gates that close the 
way are somewhat different in their aspect. 
All may hope — " 

" Yes, the child of error, guilt, and 
grief, as well as he whose life has been a 
course to look upon, like the pathway of 
the sun upon a summer's mom./' 

'* Strange doctrine this.'^ 

" Yet true." 

" And all may hope !" 

" All ; for eternal mercy is infinite;" 

" Thou wouldst lighten the spirit, friend," 
said the lady, quietly returning the stiletto 
to its sheath. ^' But what," she continued. 
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starting suddenly erect; ^^what is this 
I hear r 

The wind which, during the day, had 
been fitful and gusty, had died away as 
night came on, to that ominous stillness 
which always augurs a coming storm, and, 
for the last half-hour, had been gradually 
rising in violence, till, at length, the beat- 
ing of the hurricane was only interrupted 
by the wailing of the conflicting elements^ 
during the partial cessations of its fury. 
The earnestness and the interest of their 
conversation had so engaged the good old 
Rector, that the movements of external 
things were entirely disregarded. He 
turned, therefore, with a gesture of surprise 
at the exclamation of his companion. 

At first, all he could hear was the pat- 
tering of the heavy rain-drops upon the 
roof and the door-stead without ; nor could 
all his endeavours enable him to perceive 
any other noise, as, by a movement of her 
finger, she continued to direct his attention 
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to some distant sound. But the lady's 
acute ear was more practised to discern 
the signs of danger, and as, with uplifted 
face, and arras half stretched forth, she 
seemed to concentrate her faculties on one 
point, there was evidently a perception, 
every moment growing stronger, of some- 
thing which to his duller sense was entirely 
"imperceptible. 

By degrees he became aware that her 
caution was not without reason ; at first he 
heard only a noise as of the tapping of the 
woodman to try the soundness of some far 
oflF tree. Then again came the driving of 
the blast, which rendered everything be- 
side itself inaudible ; when the stillness 
once more gradually prevailed he could dis- 
tinguish the beating on the ground of a 
considerable body of horsemen as they 
rapidly drew near Again the wind came 
on with its violence, and broke ofi* the in- 
timation of their approach ; but as the noise 
of the storm once more subsided, the party 
were plainly brought suddenly to a halt 
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on tHe road above the cottage, and the 
Rector thought he could hear the clanking 
of arms. 

His companion had not been less atten- 
tive to these indications, and, as the slight 
tumult of the halting ceased, her counte- 
nance changed from the expression of 
earnest yet uncertain observation to one of 
cool decision. Her determination was 
taken ; an air of cool courage settled around 
her beautiftil and intelligent countenance. 
For a moment a semblance of perplexity 
Crossed her features, but it passed as rapidly 
as it came, and as she turned to address 
the aged Rector, she assumed the tone 
and manner of one who held authority and 
would use it. 

" Old man, I fear me," she said, " that 
I have this day brought ruin in thy 

house." 

" Thou talkest so much in parables, 
lady,'' said Mr. Endsleigh, " that T know 
not how to accept your intimation.'' 

" I would that thou never should know 
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its purport^'' she returned ; " but unhapp}- 
experience will soon teach thee that it is no 
yain omen of eiril/' 

" Tell me, lady, how, and of what dan- 
ger you speak.'' 

"The body of men, which just now halted 
in the road above, I have good reason to 
believe are a portion of the troops of Fair- 
lax. Their object is to rescue me from the 
power of Goring, and to beat up the quar- 
ters of the royalists, malignants they call 
them, at Chavoley. And much I fear me 
that they have one in their possession 
whom thou wouldst little like to see in such 
keeping. If thou hast a refuge flee to it, 
and that instantly/' 

" Lady you speakest inriddles — Thereare 
none for whose safety I have just now to 
fear, but the dear children whom God has 
given to me, and they are now far, I trust, 
from any danger here." 

" Yetj old man, I tell thee flee, if thou 
hast yet a refuge in which to hide thy- 
self/' 
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" I will not flee. Here is my place of 
duty—'' 

Nor did he repent that determination 
though a trial was about to break upon 
him which would hare wrung the stoutest 
heart The words had hardly been uttered 
when the tread of a number of men was 
heard upon the door step. The door itself 
was shaken upon its hinges, and by a push 
of the foot was burst into the apartment^ 

A man, attired in a large dark cloak, 
with a countenance of striking character, 
handsome but bearing the impress of vio- 
lent passions, stalked into the middle of 
the cottage. Beneath the bottom of the 
cloak the end of a plain steel scabbard 
might be seen. On his head he wore the 
soldierly but slouching hat of the Parlia* 
mentary army, and a cuirass could just 
be perceived upon his vest His face had 
the tinge of a southron dime, and there 
was resting upon it the scowl of fierce 
anger. He was followed by three or four 
officers under Fairfax's command, and 
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soTeral troopers, with shoulderedarquebuses^ 
Burrounded the entrance. 

^ In the name of the Commomwealth of 
En^and I arrest all the abettors of trea- 
son in this house/' he exclaimed. ^' Officer, 
see to the prisoners/' 

Before, however, he turned to leare the 
room his eye fell upon the countenance of 
the Rector^s companion. To say there was 
playing about it an expression of contempt 
would have been saying too much. It was 
something more withering, more light, 
more contemptuous than contempt. It 
was the look of one whose heart was above 
the power of being moved so much as to 
feel contempt ; it surmised an altogether 
indifferent disregard of anything it lay in 
the power of the intruder to inflict. Yet 
was there in that glance a something fitted 
to raise the wildest passions of a reckless 
mind, and as she silently returned the 
glance of the Parliamentarian, his features 
fell, and he started back with astonish- 
ment. 
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« Madam r 

•' Sir !'' 

" Do I find thee here ? Was not the 
dallying of the vain Goring, or the fierce 
assault of Rupert's affection sufficient to 
entertain you." 

" As I have had the opportunity of try- 
ing neither, good sir," she replied, with 
mock humility, " I cannot as yet say 
which of the two I should prefer, but I 
will take the first occasion to ascertain/' 

" You are prepared to march, madam/' 

" As it may please myself," she very 
coolly answered. 

" As it may please me," he rejoined, 

" Utterly a matter of indifference." 

" Perhaps I may give you some cause 
to feel less repugnance to the journey. 
Bring in the other prisoners. And who 
may you be, sir, he continued, turning to 
Mr. Endsleighl One ready to swear 
fidelity to the parliament and the country." 

" Never," replied the Rector. ** Never, 
unless the name of his most gradous 
Majesty be included in the oath.' 
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'' Enough, sir.*' I see, Madam, you hare 
had company that might have given a 
shade of deeper hue to your loyalty. 
Search the house and see if there be any 
other present dangerous to the cause of 
England." 

''Something to reconcile me to the 
journey at least,'* she replied. " My gra- 
titude is due for having received something 
that may mitigate the unpleasautry of your 
sole society. '* 

The troopers soon completed their brief 
search, and at the moment they were 
making their report, their comrades retired 
with the other prisoners. These were two 
cheers of the royal army, and a lady. 
The latter with trembling and fearful steps 
was crossing the room when her dress 
impeded her motions, and she nearly fell. 
The poor Rector hastened to her assistance, 
when, with a cry of *'My father, my 
child,'* they were locked in the arms of 
each other. It was indeed Helen Ends- 
leigh, whose unhappy fate had thus thrown 
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her into the hands of one whose profligacy 
of character was only equalled by his 
hardihood in carrying out his schemes o^ 
guilt. That cry reached a mother's heart 
— that tenderest, kindest^ most constant 
tenement of heavenly love upon earth. All 
the horrors, alarms, and suspense, which 
she had that night suffered, had been in- 
sufficient to shake the firmness of her mind ; 
but the voice of Helen was itresistible in 
its power ; and tottering with feeble steps 
from her concealment, she fell fainting on 
the neck of her daughter. 

A withering frown from their leader told 
his displeasure to the careless inspectors of 
the premises, as he turned with a look 
of angry heart-burning upon the afflicted 
family ; but a glance of fierce and almost 
demoniacal hatred met his own as the 
stranger, whom Trenton had rescued, leaned 
over them to inspect the countenance o{ 
the guiless and beautiful Helen. 

There was, perhaps, little in that coun- 
tenance to strike a passing observer. Her 
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face was pale as a statue, and there was a 
quietade in the dark blue eye, bj which it 
was illumined, that quailed not beneath the 
gaze of a looker on ; yet, when her features 
woke into play, through the influence of 
thought and feeling, every portion was in- 
strinct with exquisite attraction. At the 
present moment, there was a gathering of 
fancies and thoughts in her countenance — 
a wild, dreamy, unsettled perception and 
endeavour to understand where she was, 
and appreciate the conduct of those around 
her. The first shock of the recognition of 
her parent had not quite thrown her into 
insensibility, but it had destroyed, for a 
time, her power to discriminate, and 
blunted every faculty of her mind. There 
was now a gradual dispersion of the ob- 
scurity, and if it did not equal, in its 
attractiveness, the play of high and active 
intellect, it was superior in interest, and 
equally busy and visible in its movements. 

No wonder, then, that the child of im- 
pulse, who stood over her, superior per- 
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haps, in personal endowments, and eqnal 
in rivid power of mind, but fer, far inferior 
in tliat purit J and eleration of heart whieli 
endows the sonl with excellence, and adom^ 
the diaracter with truth and dignity — no 
wonder that she, who saw in tlie comi- 
tenaDce of the g^itle yet noble being ov«r 
whom she leant the possession of those 
qualities in which she felt herself so 
lamentably deficient, and yet, which she 
knew to be the surest securities for woman's 
empire — no wonder that, as she looked, she 
feared, that as fear rose in her heart all 
the foul and baneful passions, which it 
engenders, should waken at once, like ser- 
pents, into vitality, though, as yet they 
had no object to sting. 

The feeling of ironical defiance gave 
place to one of a less dubious and direct 
kind ; and though she could not, at first, see 
how to act, yet to be rid of a rival was Uie 
primary step to be taken. Had there been 
in the countenance of Helen Endsleigh, the 
slightest trace of a woman's vanity, that 
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"would have been sufficient to rouse her 
deadliest hatred. But, on the contrary, 
there was such an evident simplicity in 
her whole appearance, and this was so 
borne out by the conduct and the counte- 
nances of the afflicted parents who hung 
over her, that the wily Italian, accustomed 
as she was to pierce through the veil of 
assumed character, was constrained to ac- 
knowledge that here, at least, there was no 
guile. This disarmed her malevolence ; 
but it confirmed her purpose ; and she de- 
termined that a separation should be 
effected between this new object of his ad- 
miration and her own protector, even 
though blood should be necessary for its 
accomplishment. 

"Derivale,'' she said, "have you the heart 
to separate tbese?" 

" Madam, you talk of heartl^ returned 
the parliamentarian, slightly elevating his 
brows. " But I forget. Certainly, not at 
present." 

VOL. I. I 
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" Or at all V 

"Not until the General's orders are 
known/' 

" The General's orders — this to me T' 

A look so full of omen and dark threat- 
ening overshadowed his countenance, that 
even the spirit of Elrica di Medici quailed 
before it. She nursed her wrath for a future 
day. 

" You will not take them from their 
home r 

" Home ! oh no, most merciful lady." 

" In pity — oh ! in pity, spare us/' ex- 
claimed the weeping, and now awakened 
Helen. 

" By all thy hopes of Heaven, gracious 
sir, leave these innocents — for what can 
they have done," cried the afflicted father, 
as, bowed in sorrow, he bent before this 
triple child of hell, while the agonised 
mother, in vain, besought his compas- 
sion. 

^' Enough of this," hastily said the leader, 
" Have the premises been searched V 
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On a reply in the affirmatire being re- 
turned^ he gave the order " to horse." 

'* Madam, I am ready to attend you, and 
have to thank you, that you caused me not 
more than a twenty miles ride for your re* 
Govery. And, a» this is such a convenient 
resting place we will give them a torch light 
to pick their way to Chaveley." 

The haughty darae deigned him no re- 
ply. A few moments and the party were 
aiTanged for progress. A wain seized from 
a neighbouring homestead, sufficed for the 
carriage of the prisoners; but, as if to 
gratify the malignity of his character, De- 
rivale suffered not the party to move till 
he saw that his orders had been eflfeclually 
fulfilled. 

As the good Rector and his partner clung 
with anxious hearts to each other, 
and the dear child thus strangely, appa- 
rently, restored to them again, they turned 
to take a last look at their late humble, 
but what had till' this night proved a safe, 
asylum. The darkness was at first im- 

I 2 
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penetrable, but a scarcely perceptible glow 
appeared through the casements, the lower 
rooms were shortly filled with light, and 
the red fire crept along the pent roof, 
licking with its forked tongues every rafter 
as it went. There was a bursting rush, 
one wide roar, and the lurid flames, rising 
high in the air, formed a contrast to the 
blackness of the midnight sky. When the 
morning broke the cottage was a black- 
ened ruin. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Such are the transitions of life. It re- 
quired no small exercise of that fortitude 
with which Helen Endsleigh was largely 
gifted to settle into the quietude necessary 
to view her position with coolness. The 
night for a while was dark and stormy. 
Black clouds hurried from the horizon, ob- 
scuring the sky with an ominous darkness, 
and the bleak moaning of the wind, as it 
sighed over to the southwest, told of the 
approach of winter, with a wearisome and 
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heart-depressing effect; and as Helen looked 
upon the confined space to vhich she was 
restricted, she could not help feeling as if 
she were one of those towards whom the 
goodness of Providence was a measured 
mercy. 

From time to time she felt around her, 
and discovered that in the moving prison, 
which was hurrying her she knew not 
where, several appliances had been intro- 
duced for the comfort of its inmates. On 
each of its sides were Utile lockers or 
cupboards, and opening one of these she 
found it well stored with the conserve 
provisions of the period. 

For four and twenty hours Helen had 
tasted nothing that would enable her to 
bear her present fatigue. Twice bad she 
been a captive, and twice rescued ; i^gain 
she found herself in the hafids of her ene- 
mies. The readers of her sufferings will 
therefore sympathise with her when,in the 
course of her search, she discovered that 
ample provision had been made f(M* the 
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necessities of those who might occupy the 
carriage in which she was now placed. 
Feeling, with a generous spirit, will out- 
weigh all considerations, and it is not to be 
wondered at, that she should forget her 
personal wants in her care for those whom 
she loved; but nature has its empire, 
as well as its bounds, and as she reviewed 
the circumstances around her, it was not 
without a smile that she partook, with an 
ini^ocent, and not with an altogether 
cheerless heart, of those refreshments 
which had been prepared for a very diflfer- 
6nt purpose. 

With the resuscitation of strength came the 
invigoration of spirit, and as she felt her 
heart revive from the deadly oppression 
and faintness into which it had sank, her 
care for those best entitled to her love 
grew in its intensity, and her desire to learn 
the position of her parents insatiable. For 
sometime her inquiries were baffled, but 
her doubts were at length removed by the 
assurance of a new sentry who informed 
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her that the good rector and her mother 
were well. Relieved from apprehensions 
respecting them Helen gave herself up to 
the busy workings of the imagination, and 
yet, whilst yielding to those fantasies of the 
brain, she could not but recur to the spirit 
which gave them utterance. 

Midnight had long past, and the fresh 
night wind, which indicates that the 
hour of day-dawn has arrived, blew freshly 
on her cheek. The hilly country through 
which they had for some time been rang- 
ing, had given place to one of a tamer 
character, in which long, gentle undulations 
gave greater opportunity for looking abroad. 
Occasionally an oak threw its giant arms 
over the road, and, as they bent beneath 
the breeze, which at intervals freshened 
across the country, gave a picturesque as- 
pect to the view. 

Now and then an antique elm cast its 
shade across the pathway, and as its crisp, 
small leaves fluttered in the night wind, 
the whole romance of nature was realised 
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.io tlie mind of Helen, who felt herself 
in a glorious and elevated community with 
the spirits of the air. Nor with them only, 
for, as her eye ranged across the dingy 
landscape, her fancy peopled each branch 
and nook with creatures of life ; and though, 
as this inspiration yielded to judgment, 
she dismissed the notion that aught of 
corporeal life could inhabit those glades 
and dales, yet the more strongly did the 
impression grow upon her, that there are 
mysterious influences which lead us to as- 
sociate the commons, and the hedgerows, 
and the trees with those incorporeal essences 
which form the link between mind and 
matter, and enable us, in the enjoyment of 
the country, to feel that there is a hid- 
den world in the districts of which our 
hearts shall revel; which, through the forms 
of the beauty that is apparent to our 
conceptions, though not evident to our 
senses, permit us to hold converse with that 
world of bright and ministering spirits 
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that coDstitutes the home aad the hufiting'- 
gronnd of elevated thought. 

From these objects the mind oi Helen 

was gradually abstracted, and as she viewed 

ihe glorious coucave of the autumnal sky, 

spaugled with innumerable gems, her heart 

roamed after those lofty inspirations which 

lead it from earth to the highest heaven. 

Gradually the merkiness of ni^t had ^ven 

way to the growing breeze and when, after 

one hour's duration, this subsided, the stars, 

which had twinkled out one by one, 

sprinkled the deep blue vault above, wiUi 

commingled splendour. Objects which 

had worn a dim, uncertain figure, grew, by 

almost imperceptible degrees, into form 

and shape. The obscurity which hung 

over the landscape, assumed its natural 

hue ; and as l^e &int light which gleamed 

firom the heavens grew in its influence over 

iiie spreading country the mysterious 

character of intermingling shades declined, 

and gave place to that tranquil beauty 

which no time presents so sweetly as the 
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hours wliich succeed to midnight. Then 
the world and its passions are asleep. The 
contests of selfish interests, and the inter- 
ference of vain affections have become 
stilled in that uniformity of aspect which, 
Uke death, levels all distinctions, and 
renders useless the enticements of external 
things. Body and soul are merged in the 
activity of the mind until the surface in- 
terests of both emerge in the aspirations of 
the spirit to its infinite and heavenly 
home. 

Of these things Helen was fiilly and de- 
lightfully sensible. The turmoil of anxiety 
yielded to the intensity of higher hopes 
and thoughts than any which the mere 
affairs of earth — however important their 
consequences — can give, and as she turned 
her upward gaze to the majesty of that 
cdlent sky, where myriads of planets were 
sparkling in the mild briUiancy of their im- 
pressive beauty, her heart and soul wan- 
dered through the mazes of time, and 
entered upon those limitless fields of the 
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faculties and the thoughts, i^hich she was 
destined one day to wander through in the 
ineffable purity and excellence of angelic 
perfection. -As her sight scanned the far 
off horizon, and she viewed in thought the 
distant regions which the canopy of the 
extended heavens covered, she couldnot but 
turn to the recollection of those whose 
spirits, and whose hearts were at that mo- 
ment liable to the influences which she then 
inhaled, and as the night breeze blew 
gently across her cheek she thought of 
Edith, Albert, her mother, and her dear 
father. Yielding to the deep tide of 
emotion the portals of her heart expanded, 
and one whom she thought she would, if 
she had been able, have excluded even 
from the outworks of her heart, grew in 
form and features upon her intellectual 
vision till every other thought and affec- 
tion were excluded, and she thought 
alone of him. 

It was in vain she reasoned with herself; 
in vain she endeavoured to drown the 
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thought of this one in considerations 
for those she deemed more closely entitled 
to her affections. If she tried to banish 
Trenton, Herbert, or Edith, would im- 
mediately rise to her view, and she only 
felt led more strongly, by her endeavours at 
self-denial, to look into the character and 
the excellences of one whom she would fain 
persuade herself she did not love. At times 
the fancy and the heart were too strong 
for control, and gazing into the dim 
vista of fiiture years she would lay out 
long trains of happiness, and dwell with 
earnest fondness on stores of anticipated 
enjoyments destined perhaps never to be 
realised. 

Thus is it that poor human nature is 
comforted in its passage through the con- 
flicts and the changes of this mortal life ; 
and thus is it that we have been left in a 
blessed ignorance of what future years 
shall produce. Yet these seemingly vain an- 
ticipations are not without their fruit! 
There is another, and a better world in the 
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ordinance of which all that is erroneous 
shall be made right, and where every de- 
ficiency of happiness shall be supplied. It 
is a communion with those hidden in- 
fluences, a concert with that future nobility, 
and perfection of the spirit which every 
true servant of the blessed God shall in- 
herit, that lifts the heart above the chances 
of this mortal life, and even in times 
of the severest trial enables us to cast be- 
hind us the temptations of Satan, and the 
trammels of the world, and to realise, 
through the influence and the purchase of 
Him who hath bought us, those riches of 
enjoyment which are the sure inheritance 
of all who hold the truth in righteousness. 

So it was with Helen. The circum- 
stances in which she was placed, were un- 
certain and frightful ; but there was that 
assured elasticity of hope in her character, 
which arose from principles that no temp- 
tation could neutralize ; and though she 
could see no termination to the evils which 
she was now called upon to endure, she 
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neT6rthelea», trusted, with an un&ilingheart, 
to see their termination before her strength 
was subdued. Nor was she, in the end, 
decayed, although many a wearisome trial 
lay between her present miseries and their 
close. 

The night continued to wear, but the wind 
which had been violent at times, at last, 
altogether subsided. Helen's companion 
had, from the first, continued silent ; nor 
was she at all disposed to break through 
the reserve which they had both sustained 
since their extraordinary introduction to 
each other. 

Day broke slowly and heavily, the stars, 
one by one, went out ; and, as a low, chill 
breeze grew upon the air, a haze suffused 
the sky, and gave a cheerless and dis- 
consolate aspect to the surrounding pros- 
pect. 

Signs and low sentences had, from time 
to time, been exchanged between the offi- 
cer in command of the detachment, by 
which they were guarded, and the com- 
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panion who journeyed with her ; and, 
shortly after daybreak, Helen was relieved 
by being left alone in the carriage. 

To her earnest inquiries as to whither 
they were carrying her, she could obtain 
no reply ; and it was with a fortitude al- 
most amounting to stubbornness — and yet 
with a powerful heart, that she, at last, re- 
signed herself to the will of Providence. 
Her inquiries respecting her father had 
been as fruitless as those she made con- 
cerning her own destination. The latter 
were, however, to a certain extent, to be 
shortly answered. 

The distant hills which, at dawn, had 
seemed to skirt the far oflF horizon, grad- 
ually sunk as they approached the farther 
side of the extensive plain they had, for 
the last two hours, been traversing, and 
proved only a swelling upland, broken by 
deep cuttings, which served as tracts be- 
tween the fields. On passing the crest of 
these elevations, a new, and altoge- 
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iher different scene burst upon the 
sight. 

Low, but abrupt heights, sudden undu- 
lations, dotted thickly with dark-leayed 
trees, occupied a space some four or five 
miles in circumference. Winding through 
the centre of this landscape was a spark- 
ling, and not very narrow, river, which was, 
jat short intervals, broken by small cascades 
that broke over the rocks which barred 
the passage of the stream. Two or three 
small homesteads surrounded the dwellings 
of the merely rural inhabitants; but, peering 
out from a grove of elms, was a place of 
greater pretensions, the red clustered 
chimneys, of which might be seen above 
the tree tops. 

Soon as the vehicle reached the summit 
of the hill, the detachment wheeled slowly 
to their right, and Helen's conveyance was 
directed to reach its destination alone. Tn 
a few minutes it stood before the lofty iron 
gates of the mansion. Within was a court- 
yard paved with large stones in curious 
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device. On either hand it was flanked hy 
high walls of a deep red brick, and on the 
ferther side there was a house of the same 
material, and of the size and appearance 
of those usually occupied by the country 
gentry. The mullions and flat buttresses 
were of stone, now dark by age ; the win- 
dows were large but casemented ; and to 
Helen's alarm, had evidently iron stan- 
cheons within. A similar precaution had 
been observed at the principal entrance — 
for, not only were there lofty iron railings 
forming a sort of advanced defence, but 
the door itself was studded with large 
nails, and a railing of the same size and 
pattern as that without, protected the inner 
entrance. 

Notwithstanding the perils from which 
she had just escaped, Helen felt a repug- 
nant shudder on entering this dark abode, 
and as the gate was &stened behind her, 
she felt as if she was shut out from all 
help but that of Heaven. She observed 
that a delivery paper and receipt were 
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fonnaDj given and taken as the rough 
trooper, who consigned her to this new 
keeper, resigned his charge. Trifling as 
<jhe incident was, and customary under 
mmilar circumstances, it added a fresh 
weight to her spirits, which was by no 
means decreased by the aspect of the 
dark-^browed female janitor of the man- 
sion. 

Scowls, ominous of ill- will, crossed thecoun- 
tenance of the portress as she conducted 
her new charge, for so it proYod, to an 
inner room. Helen, whose neryes were 
strung to the occasion, and awakened to 
a quick remark of all around her, per- 
ceired that her conductress was habited in 
the garb of some public institution. Her 
heart misgave her that she had been im- 
mured in one of those receptacles of 
superstition, which, placed in remote districts, 
had contrived to elude the vigilance, or 
deceive the inquisition of the law. 

The apartment to which she was intro- 
duced confirmed her worst fears. It was 
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a spacious, lofty room, wainscotted with 
dark oak, in square compartments, to the 
height of seven or eight feet. The floor 
was laid with stone, and the windows, too 
high from the ground for any one to look 
through, threw a gloomy light over its 
scanty furniture. Around the wall was a 
settle or seat of wood ; and two large tables 
of clumsy construction seemed to intimate 
the place as being the refectory of the 
mansion. A large, roomy fire-place filled 
up one side ; but not a particle of fuel 
gave cheerfulness to the hearth. One un- 
broken air of desolation and cold hearted- 
ness reigned throughout the place, and its 
whole aspect was one of dreary discom- 
fort. 

Helen was left standing, without a word 
of welcome, where her ill-favoured con- 
ductress had brought her, when she went 
to summon the principal of the establish- 
ment. She threw her eyes around the 
room, but could gather no comfort from the 
survey. The very circumstance of 
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being as a brought prisoner to a place 
like this^ was of itself an augury of evil. 
What the intent or the purpose might be, 
she could not divine. That there was a 
great and agitating principle of secta- 
rianism at work in the country, she was 
well aware ; and with the tenets of most of 
those who assumed to themselves the pecu- 
liar privilege of rightly interpreting the 
oracles of truth, she was acquainted ; but 
here there was an exception to the general 
rule. An air of order, nay, of discipline, 
pervaded the whole establishment, yet was 
it coupled with such a confined and re- 
stricted expression of feeling in the coun- 
tenances of the few individuals, she had 
seen, that she could not divest her mind of 
the apprehension of tyranny, and she felt 
that she had rather direction than protec- 
tion to look for. The separation of those 
who were dear to her — the uncertainty 
respecting the fate of Herbert — for she had 
learned that Oxford was besieged — and 
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the anxious care for the welfare of those 
dear parents, from whom she had been so 
suddenly, and as it appeared to her, so uur 
necessarily separated, combined to occasion 
that sense of evil which is, perhaps, of all 
things, the worst preparative for a severe 
trial. Subdued by those feelings she sunk 
almost unconsciously into a seal, and for a 
few minutes, covering her face with her 
hands, wept bitterly. But the monaeut of 
deepest depression is often, to the servants 
of Him who always acteth in righteousness 
and wisdom, most frequently the eaniiest 
pnelude of fortitude and strength. 

So it was with Helen. The ebullition 
of her pent up feeUngs dissipated the op- 
pression of her heart. A dear perception 
of the Providence by which all her destiny 
was directed, came over her mind. She 
recollected that not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without the knowledge of Him 
who created the universe, and that in 
therein, and that even all the hairs of her 
head were numbered. She became thank- 
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fill, and she gathered power. The indwell- 
ing strength of that principle which can 
only be sustained by omnipotent assistance, 
renewed the elasticity of her spirit, and as 
she recognised more and more clearly that 
kind and pervasive providence which is 
instantly present under every circumstance, 
she felt assured of an overshadowing pro* 
tection which no evil could obviate, and of 
which no influence could deprive her. It 
was therefore with less trepidatioti than 
she would have displayed a few minutes 
before that she saw the door by 
which her conductress had disappeared, 
again silently revolve on its hinges. 

She readily obeyed the summons of a 
neophyte, for such she appeared to be, of 
an ecclesiastical esiablishment, to follow her. 
After passing through a few dark passages, 
in whichadeathly stillness prevailed, her con- 
ductress stopped at a door which, by thedim 
light conveyed through a high and grated 
window, Helen perceived to be richly en- 
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wrought with iron work of fanciful device. 
Persons, whose strange yet uniform attire 
had caused her to remark their appear- 
ance, had two or three times passed her in 
her way, and she could not refrain from 
observing the subdued air settled upon the 
countenances of all. Nor when she was 
about to enter upon the presence of one of 
her own sex in whom she looked for a pro- 
tectress, could she help being struck 
by the sudden change in her young con- 
ductress. 

This person could not be more than 
some eighteen or nineteen years of age, and 
in no slight degree pleasing both in figure 
manner and countenance. In the lat* 
ter,. a bright black eye glanced ; and a 
smile of arch, yet gentle drollery half 
mantled upon her features, discoverable, 
however, only in the sidelong glances, 
which she cast upon her companions as 
they passed, or as she raised her face sud- 
denly to reply to some query of Helen, 
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respecting the person into whose presence 
she was about to be introduced. To none 
of these inquiries had the young person 
replied in words. A quick and apparently 
instinctive perception of the character of 
Helen had shown her that jesting on serious 
subjects would be ill received, and her 
tongue had therefore been silent. Her looks, 
however, had been sufficiently eloquent, and 
the varying expression of her countenance 
in which the riant certainly predominated, 
told the thoughts she could not or would 
not speak. Now the case was altogether 
altered. Every trace of cheerfulness was 
banished, and that not from mere pretence 
or appearance. A dark, deep dejection 
which lent ten years of sorrowful existence 
to her countenance came over it, and a 
fear which would have amounted to trepi- 
dation, but for the evident exertion of great 
internal self-command, caused it to be suf- 
fused with a pallor almost equal to that of 
death itself 

Gently tapping at the door with a little 
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iTory hammer that hung suspended by 
the post, she waited for the signal to enter. 
A swell of sweetly harmonised voices com- 
mingling in beautiful elevation, yet with 
more of that intense earnestness which 
gives to sacred melody its true and sweetr 
est character, hindered, for a few moments, 
the tap from being heard. 

"They are at vespers,^' she said in a 
whisper close to Helen, so low that the 
intimation seemed rather like a modulation 
of the breeze, which sighed through the 
passages and corridors, than the sound of 
human words. 

Again the chorus, rose, again it fell ; and 
as its dying cadences sunk upon the ear a 
co-mingling sensation of apprehension and 
awe fell upon Helenas heart, and she looked 
with apprehension to a repetition of the 
summons for admittance. A noise as of 
the feet of numerous persons was for a few 
moments heard, and the door opened to 
allow several of her own sex, habited in 
the garb worn by her conductress, to pasa 
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oaL They were of various ages, but on 
the countenances of all the same settled 
feeling was fixed, which indicated a 
distastefulness with everything around 
and an unwilling and forced submission to 
an imperative authority. Helen observed 
that no communication was held between 
them, until they had reached some dis- 
tance from the room they had left ; and then 
it was of the character of that between 
confederates in a cause rather than of the 
interchange of friendship and goodwill. 

These things were httle calculated to 
calm Helen, and much as her spirit was 
ready to rise under an emergency, in which 
she had none but enemies to deal with, its 
energy seemed crushed when the conflict 
came in so questionable a shape. With an 
inward prayer she re-assured herself. A 
light sound as from the touch of a gong, 
or deep-toned bell, was heard within, and 
on a whispered intimation from her con- 
ductress — " There, you are to go in,'' she 
entered. 

K 2 
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The room was like the others she had 
observed iu this mysterious house, large 
and gloomy, little lighter in fact than the 
corridor she had just left. A window of 
stained glass filled with portraitures of 
saints and angels, and having a represent- 
ation in the centre of some course of tor- 
ture, admitted whatever luminence per- 
vaded the apartment. In the middle of 
the floor there was a table of antique 
workmanship, and black as ebony ; high- 
backed chairs of corresponding figure and 
colour stood at intervals around. Upon a 
seat somewhat elevated, with her head 
resting upon the arm of her chair, which 
was covered with crimson velvet, sat a lady 
of commanding height, clad in a style 
similar to that which Helen had observed 
on the other inmates of the house, but of 
stuffs more costly in their kind, and made 
with an amplitude which gave dignity to a 
costume otherwise plain and unimposing in 
the extreme. She wore a long necklace 
of large, dark beads, and from it was sus- 
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pended a massive cross of red cornelian, 
A mantle of crimson cloth hung gracefully 
from her shoulders, and showed in remark- 
able contrast to the spotless kerchief of 
cambric, which was not ungracefully dis- 
posed as a hood upon her head. Behind 
her, on a lofty mantel-piece of oak, there 
was a crucifix of large dimensions exqui- 
sitely carved, and over it hung, on either 
side, a combination of bones and a human 
skull strung together, so as to form a 
horrid festoon ; an unnatural combination 
of grace and dissolution. Beside her lay 
a richly emblazoned volume, apparently a 
history of some of the saints, and on the 
table there were several thumb-screws and 
other small instruments of torture. 

Her figure was large, and her features, 
beneath the plainness of their attire, ap- 
peared almost masculine. Her counten- 
ance was without the slightest colour, but 
it was not the less expressive on that ac- 
count : and there gleamed beneath her brow 
an eye of the most penetrative and acute 
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brightness, or fierceness it should rather 
be called. Her whole air was that of one 
accustomed to think comprehensively, and 
to exact an unquestioning and implicit 
obedience. 

The decided bearing of Helen seemed* 
not to displease her ; and as she scanned 
her face and figure, to which the plain 
attire she wore, and the circumstances in 
which she was placed, gave an air of 
grandeur, there was a shght melting of 
regard in her manner, which would have 
been deemed compunction, had there not 
been a repressed air of triumph mingled 
with her bend to Helen's courtesy as she 
entered. Her whole deportment evinced 
the able and high-minded but unscrupulous 
superior of a Romish convent. 

Few persons could have been brought 
into contact exhibiting greater difference or 
a greater similarity of characteristics than 
the individuals thus brought together. But 
the similarity consisted in natural endow- 
ment, the difference in the influence of 
principle. Both were earnest, dignified 
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and energetic, both possessed that single- 
ness of mind which can perceive an object 
to be desired, and evince the perseverance 
to- attain it. Both were careless of any 
dfficulties in the way, and immoveable in 
the determination to arrive at that which 
they thought it necessary to Teach. Both 
could coolly survey an obstacle, and yet 
determine to overcome it, however insur- 
mountable it might appear. 

But the diflFerence lay here. The one 
WII8 moved by no inducement which was 
not likely to advance the dignity and 
power of her office or her order, or to 
promote her personal advsmtage. Pride 
and ambition supplied her with mo- 
tives, and an ill-informed, or a seared con- 
science, rendered all means equally avail- 
able for the attainment of her objects. To 
her prisoner on the contrary, no end ap- 
peared worth attaining, the object of 
which was not to work some great and 
essential good to others as well as herself 
Once decided, nothing could turn Helen from 
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her purpose — and yet, nothing could in- 
duce her, even for a while, to use any 
means of which her conscience did not en- 
tirely approve, however advantageous it 
might appear for others or her cause. Con- 
vinced that a means was a righteous one, 
no obstacle, but absolute inability could pre- 
vent her applying it. Made aware that a 
means was an unworthy one, no induce- 
ment could prompt her, however useful it 
might have been in the prosecution of her 
purpose, and however essential it might 
appear to its accomplishment, to refrain 
from rejecting it at once and for ever. Ex- 
pediency formed no part of her system : 
she left results to Heaven. This formed 
the foundation of her strength. 

It was no wonder then, that, as Helen 
stood for a few moments surveying the per- 
son into whose presence she had been in- 
troduced, her heart gradually gathered as- 
surance, and her courageous reliance on 
Divine assistance increased. She be- 
came more and more indifferent as to the 
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future. Her eye became clearer — her heart 
Expanded — and her spirit was confirmed, as 
she waited for an opening in the conver- 
sation. 

The superior looked with conscious dis^ 
cemraent upon these signs ; and as she esti- 
mated tho force of character of the indi- 
vidual before her, she looked forward with 
pride to the time when she should enrol 
her in the list of her subjects, and present 
her an offering fit for the promotion of her 
selfish yet grand ambition. It was, tliere- 
fore, with a somewhat softened accent, that 
she addressed her suddenly with a com- 
mand. 

'• Come hither, child.'' 

Helen approached till she could lay her 
hand upon the table ; and, uncertain in 
what character she should address her in 
quisitor, waited for further inquiries. She 
had anticipated a jailer, and she rejoiced 
to find in one of her own sex what might 
prove a protector also. There was, there- 
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fore, about her an air of submissiveness as 
well as of self-possession. The superior, on 
the other hand, was equally at a loss to 
direct the conversation in such a way as 
should best make it minister to her pur- 
pose. Had it been a common spirit she was 
desirous of bending, there would have been 
little difljculty in the matter ; the plausi- 
bility of a superior mind, or the coercion 
of power, unlimited and unchecked, would, 
in a longer or shorter period, have accom- 
plished her end ; but here she felt she had 
a mind above the common standard ; and 
with the respect which superior intellect 
invariably pays to its fellow, she even felt 
an anxiety to avoid the use of any of those 
means which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she would have unscrupulously em- 
ployed. 

" You are wearied, my daughter. Be 
seated."" 

There was no chair but at the side of 
the room, at some little distance ; and thus 
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it were, unwittingly, without apparent 
uokindness^ that respect was imposed, 
which Helen was by no means disinclined 
to pay ; and which, at first sight, seemed 
only justly due to her hostess or protectress 
or whatever character she might fill. But 
the injunction itself came coldly upon her 
heart ; and it was with additional fear but 
also with additional firmness, that she took 
the seat to which she was motioned. 

" You are wearied." 

" Truly, lady, a time of weariness and 
distress hath been dispensed to many of 
Is^te in this distracted land.'' 

" My children call me mother, here." 

" A noble title, too, lady ; but all may 
not claim you for such. Mine own dear 
mother! alas! alas!" Subdued with the 
tenderness of the recollection, for a mo- 
ment, her firmness gave way, and she 
wept with bitterness. The abbess, for 
such in truth she was, waited for awhile 
the ebullition of her grief and then inter- 
posed. 
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" Happy are they who find a mother 
wherever they go — who, casting aside the 
weak and frail bonds that must, one day, 
and shortly, be rent for ever, give their 
whole hearts to that blessed mother who 
alone has power to make peace and hap- 
piness below. Is this not the mother, 
daughter, that you should seek V 

" Nay, good lady — fair lady," Helen 
replied. " I would not thus, even amid the 
distractions of our land, that the purity of 
our faith should be defiled. I know not 
who you are, to whose custody those wicked 
men have consigned me ; but I believe 
that you will not use the power with which 
you have been so strangely endowed to wean 
a weak maiden from her faith. You would 
not make the time of distress an hour of 
temptation to fall away from the truth — 
Would you ?" As the question rose upon her 
lips, a dark foreshadowing of the trials that 
might be before her, came over her spirit, 
and she put her hands to clear back the 
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tresses, which had fallea before her eyes, 
from her marble brow, and waited in in- 
tense excitement for a reply, as if it were, 
at once, to solve the doubts which every 
thing around her had now began to conjure 
up. 

" My business, my daughter," returned 
the other, as, with apparent carelessness, 
she moved her hand from the book to one 
of the thumb-screws on the table. " My 
business is not to make temptations ; but to 
put aside the devices of the evil one, and 
to allay the sorrows with which this vain 
life is fraught. The good men who brought 
you hither have delivered you from the 
snares of that outer world, in which there 
is little but sorrow and sighing, into the 
blessed liberty of our holy mother, the 
Church, where, through the Virgin, all is 
safety — all is joy.^' 

These words justified the worst of Helen's 
fears, and though she had heard that there 
were places to which the proscribed faith 
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of Rome had been able to retire, and work 
in secret, never till this moment, when she 
was in the very midst of its recesses, had 
she seen one. She was aware of the un- 
scrupulous proceedings which occasionally 
occurred, in these establishments^ to niH 
willing proselytes, and her blood ran cold 
as she cast her eye upon the significant 
emblem of the charity which she had just 
heard vaunted, and which the abbess, as if 
unconsciously, continued to hold in her 
fingers. The thought of home- — Herbert — 
Trenton — liberty — of all that her heart 
held dear, presented themselves with 
deep and intense power to her mind — she 
grew sick at heart. She saw that she was 
in the toils of the fowler, and she trembled; 
but she determined to act with the cha- 
racteristic energy of a strong mind, and to 
be cautious to avoid, if possible, cause of 
offence — however strictly guarded to seize 
any means to escape ; and come what might, 
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tp be true to her principles, and if neces- 
jsary, to face even death itself with all its 
terrors, or to endure — that worse than 
death, that daily dying, free from all com* 
fort, all support, which saps the body while 
it wastes the mind, and gives the lingering 
horrors of a living tomb — perpetual incar- 
ceration, rather than give up tlie testimony 
of a good conscience. But she would be 
cautious. Nevertheless, the suffocating effect 
of stifled feeling nearly choked her utterance, 
and she vainly endeavoured to be calm, 
as she gasped, 

" Yet, holy lady — ^you would not urge 
the unwilling mind to take part in your 
mysteries ?" 

" We are told, my daughter, to compel 
them to come in," said the abbess, with 
rising severity. 

" What !" exclaimed Helen, forgetful of 
the weaknessof her sex — the defencelessness 
of her position — her resolution — the power 
of the person before her, and every thing but 
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the fidelity of her faith, and the honour o* 
her heart's affections. " Compel them to 
come in ? Compel the conscience as well 
as the heart — bow the spirit as well as the 
mind ? Cast aside all the cords of convic- 
tion — trample under foot all the perceptions 
of the heart — destroy the secret associa- 
tions in which childhood, youth, and 
womanhood, hare found their best support. 
Break asunder, at once, all the ties which hold 
beings to the Heaven they love — deprave, 
in one short moment, all those aspirations 
which lift the soul above the cares, and the 
turmoil, and the trials of life — ^yea, even of 
such a life as here we pass in this land of 
danger and distraction. To embrace what? 
— an idolatrous symbol of the glorious 
and the Almighty, the Creator — to throw 
aside the robe of righteousness, the garb of 
purity and truth to be clad in a tinsel of 
gewgaws, a warp of falsehoods, and a web 
of misery. Oh ! — no, no, lady — surely • 
you ask me not to do this ?' She 
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shook her head as she strove to cast from 
lier, with abhorrence, the thought of desert- 
ing her faith, and sank into the seat from 
which she had risen. 

The superior had looked for opposition, 
but she had anticipated none of the con- 
temptuous rejection which she had just 
heard. She knew nothing of the free 
spirit of a pure faith arising from calm and 
deliberate investigation and unembarassed 
conviction ; and as she heard phrase by 
phrase fall from Helen, startled pride, rage, 
revenge, rose with instant hatred, and con- 
. tended for a diabolical mastery. As she look- 
ed, with astonishment and almost awe, upon 
the glowing countenance of the young en- 
thusiast, she rose from her chair, prepared 
to denounce the heretic to' instant doom ; 
but even, in the wildest moment of her 
rage, she lost not the habitual sense of 
self-command ; and restraining the commo- 
tion which raged within, she exclaimed, 
while the whole was condensed in the 
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basilisk furj of her eye and pallid 
cheek, as she extended a crucifix towards 
Helen. 

"Daughter, do you embrace the fidth 
of our holy mother the church, and take 
her vows upon you. Your soul may yet 
be saved.'* 

" Never V Helen exclaimed. " Away 
with all your pollutions and your idols from 



me. 



« 



Again I offer thee the truth.*' 
"Woman,** returned Helen, now pre- 
pared to endure anything, " I abhor, and, 
from the bottom of my heart, reject your^ 
&Isehood.** 

" It is enough,** said the Abbess, as she 
resumed her seat. 

Again Helen heard the deep boom of 
that bell which had sunk upon her heart 
when she stood first in that dreadiul room. A 
door, on the farther side of the apartment, 
opened from beneath the tapestry, and two 
figures ent^ed, covered with the horrid 
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devices of the inquisition. At a signal, 
they advanced towards the miserable girl. 
She looked fixedly upon the hellish figures 
and flames by which their robes were em- 
blazoned, ere her overtasked brain failed 
of its office, and she was borne senseless 
from the room. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'' In sooth, I like thee not, 
Thou art too square in thy talk for me, 
And didst offend mine honour in mj friend, 
ril have thee out." 

BOUNDIIEADS AND CaYALIEBB. 



If, on the morning after the compact at 
Chaveley, the interior of the abbey was 
freed from the marks of war, to a certain 
extent, such was not the case with the 
place around. Everything of an orna- 
mental character had been completely de- 
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stroyed. The flower beds had been tram- 
pled over ; the shrubs had been brokeu, 
and the front of the house was disfigured 
by the balls of the assailants. Every par- 
ticle of glass was broken, and there were 
few things which did not show the severity 
of the contest. Even the lower branches 
of the lofty elms which bordered the lawn 
had suffered from the cross fire which 
ensued, when Daubigny's party came up; 
and if Colonel Dornford had been inclined 
to discontinue the contest, he had abun- 
dant reason for desiring a position of neu- 
traUty in the state of his family mansion. 

On mustering his men, at the close of 
the day, he found that nearly one fourth 
of them were missing, and he, therefore, 
deemed it necessary to send to the camp 
for a reinforcement. He thought, also, 
that he would thus have a good opportu- 
nity to forward his prisoners to a safer 
depot than Chaveley could, with its liability 
to attack, be considered. 
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The casualties among the 
few and unimportant, with the exception 
of the wcmnds received by Shoveller and 
Ms brother officer in the dining-room. 
Both had been carefiillj attended to, and 
the former seemed likely to recover. The 
inability to render him any assistance, for 
sometime after he fell, had proved beneficial 
rather than otherwise by causing considera- 
ble hemorrhage which kept down the fever. 
Power could not be persuaded, for several 
hours, to quit his friend, but delegating his 
duties to his second lieutenant, rendered 
every attention to relieve the patient's 
anguish that affection could dictate. In 
proportion as he felt for the sufferings 
which Shoveller endured did he also enter- 
tain a desire for vengeance on those who 
had caused them Nor was the spirit of 
hostility subdued or modified by the cir- 
cumstance, that theseparties were prisoners; 
for it only irritated him the more by inter- 
posing a difficulty before his object, which 
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was just the reason that would induce him 
to proceed. As to the individual, who 
had inflicted the pain upon his friend, he 
waa by no means certain ; but this only 
served to stimulate his feelings the more by 
the opportunity it gave of transferring his 
enmity from the person to his party. With 
ibe bravery, generosity, high-spirit, and 
nobility of mind in every respect, which 
distinguished his countrymen, there was 
united in his character no small portion of 
the indiscretion and indiscrimination which 
too many of them exhibit. His only con- 
sideration in the present instance was to 
select the moi?t worthy opponent, and he 
therefore descended from his friend's room, 
when he had been informed that Colonel 
Domford was about to have an interview 
with the prisoners. 

Though naturally as devoid of every 
littleness of spirit, as most men. Colonel 
Domford in so far partook of the virulence 
wlj^ich had been excited by the severity of 
the contest, as to exercise great prompt- 
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ness in his rigilance ; he felt it the more 
because the attack had been such a com- 
plete surprise in his own domain. He had 
decided upon haring an examination of his 
prisoners in order, if possible, to obtain 
from their repUes some clue to the designs 
of his assailants, as well as some sound 
knowledge respecting their force in his 
neighbourhood. Further, he had addi- 
tional right to institute the inquiry from 
the circumstance of Sir Edward Martell 
having come upon him as a spy, and also 
from the fact of his ha>'ing been employed 
in a diplomatic capacity at the great out- 
break of the rebellion, of which mission 
no account had ever been given. 

At Power's entrance. Colonel Domford 
was seated at the head of the table in the 
withdrawing-room, with Sir Hugh Falser, 
and Lord Bernard on each side of him as 
assistant inspectors, or inquirers of the 
Court ; for against the intrusion of the 
rest the Colonel had particularly guarded. 
On the present occasion they wore their 
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armour and accoutrements, for, though no 
martinet, Colonel Domford was one who 
kept strict military rule, and the late sur- 
prise had been to him so deep a mortifica- 
tion that he obseryed every particular of 
etiquette in his interview with the 
prisoners. 

Though treated with all the respect due 
to their rank,, no precaution was omitted 
that would not only ensure their security, 
but would show them that it did so. The 
prisoners comprised Sir Edward Martell, 
and two subordinate officers, both much 
younger than himself, and who walked 
slightly behind the chief Before and be- 
hind them were files of dragoons, each 
with his full appointments, while men, about 
ayardapartfromeachother,formed apassage 
in that part of the hall which they had to 
traverse in their way to the withdrawing- 
room. Power, after paying his respects 
to the presidents of the Court, stationed 
himself as the officer in command of this 
body at the open door, and on the three 
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pHBiQg him, observed the party, dosely. 
The rebel leader returned the scrutin j with 
a haughty look, and with a firm step, un- 
lifted hat, and, with an eye unabashed, con* 
fironted his captors. 

The cavaliers rose as their prisoners en- 
tered, and Colonel Domford, haying conr- 
teonsly motioned them to chairs at the 
board, and, having seen them seated, vrith 
Sir Hugh Falser and Lord Bernard, re- 
sumed his place. 

''I have requested this opportunity of 
seeing you. Sir Edward Kartell,'' said the 
Colonel, opening the conference, to ascer- 
tain whether it would be in my power to 
alleviate your captivity, or altogether to 
conclude it/' 

" It is but a sorry mode of proffering a 
man friendship, Charles Domford," re- 
turned Sir Edward, "to give him every in- 
timation of the hopelessness of escape," 
and he pointed with a significant glance to 
the dragoons^ one of whom stood behind 
the chair of each* 
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^* These are precautions which it would 
ilk iMcome any officer, zealous for his 
master's service, to omit/' returned the 
Colonel. 

" Thy muster ! Truly thou hast well 
said, Charles Dornford ; for he who now 
stands in the place of chief traitor to his 
oountry, can have no free man to follow 
in his train/' 

" I allow no man in my presence to call 
the Sovereign of these realms traitor," said 
tlie Colonel, with warmth. 

** When you can help it,'' returned the 
other. 

"You have rightly corrected me," re- 
joined Dornford. 

" Would that thou wert always cor- 
rected," said Sir Edward, " for then 
would'st thou cast far from thee the trap- 
pings of the evil one, and again become a 
help, instead of a destroyer to this injured 
land; then would'st thou become like 
Joshua when he smote the heathen in the 
hinder parts/' 

L 2 
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'* I came not to a controversy with you, 
Sir Edward, and feel inclined to terminate 
a discussion unprofitable to both parties^ 
unless it can be turned to some useful 
purpose. In the name of the merciful 
Sovereign whom I serve, and whom you 
ought to obey, I here offer you a free 
pardon for the past, and a rank in the 
royal army, at least equal to your present 
one, if you will follow the King^s stan- 
dard. But as a proof of the sincerity of 
your allegiance, I first require you to give 
me all the information you possess as to 
the strength and disposition of the rebel 
forces in these parts, as well as the inten- 
tions and dispositions of their leaders.'* 

There was a movement of impatience in 
his two followers, as Sir Edward Martell, 
with a bitterness which would not have 
been looked for in the mildness of his 
previous deportment, exclaimed in reply, 

" May he be anathema maranatha I" 

The Colonel, irritated almost be^nd his 
power of endurance, with difficulty re- 
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rtrtrained himself from expressing the anger 

^ko felt^ but mindful of the cause in which 

.he was engaged, and careful for his own 

.Mlf-respect, contented himself with re- 

firaining from any reply to the dreadfrd ex- 

:|uro8sion of malignity which he had just 

heard, and turning to the two officers who 

accompanied the baronet, repeated the 

aame o£fers to them. He met, however, 

with the same repulse, though stated in 

.. milder terms. From one of them, indeed, 

the refrisal came in confused and undecided 

expressions, but the other was as firm, 

though less bitter than his more aged 

companion. It was with little success 

that he cross-examined them on the points 

-on which he wished to obtain information ; 

addressing himself therefore, to Sir 

Edward Martell, he said, 

" I much regret. Sir Edward, that so 

•old a friend of my poor father, and one 

whom, hitherto, I have had so much both 

of reawn and desire to respect, should 

haye put it out of my power to alleyiate 
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his confinement. The pertinacity yon 
evince in holding to the unfortunate and 
unjust cause which you hare embraced, 
and the strength of your expressions 
against the Sovereign whom I serve, 
compel me to take the strictest care that 
such inveterate and dangerous enemies 
should not escape his hand. 

" With deep regret I inform you that, in 
accordance with the royal proclamation, I 
conmiit you and your two companions on a 
chargeof high treason. To-morrow mornii^ 
I shall forward you to receive the sovereign's 
especial judgment ; but in justice to my 
own feeUngs I shall be also careful to for- 
ward an earnest recommendation that you 
be considered simply as a prisoner of this 
unhappy war, and not as you have been 
designated, " an offender against the state.*' 

Thou hast well said,'' returned Sir 
Edward, ^^ and one day thou shalt know as 
much." 

^'Captain Power have the goodness to 
conduct these gentlemen to their rooms. To- 
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inorrow morning I shall commission you to 
ajttend them to the camp/' 

Colonel Dornford bowed as the Puritans 
left the apartment, and though he lamented 
that men should act under such, as he con- 
CQLTed them to be, mistaken notions he could 
B€t but respect the force of their principles. 
They returned with the same formality that 
they had entered, attended to their rooms 
by the captain, who, whispering in the ear 
of Sir Edward that he would see him again, 
as soon as the guard was changed after 
sapper, he caused his men to file off, and 
left the place under the care of the usual 
ssntinels. 

The day to most of the royalist officers 
wwe heavily away, for, owing to the pre- 
yious occupation of the house by the par- 
liamentarians, all the resources for amuse- 
ment had been discarded by its religious 
tenants. Racquet balls and tbats had been 
removed — the tennis court had been turned 
into a stable, and not even a dye could be 
irand. The tedium was, however, parUy 
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abbreriated hj their professknial^diities^iiiid 
every precaution was adopted to prer^t 
another surprise. The bodies of the sen- 
tinels who had been posted behind the 
house during the previous night, wiere 
found with almost a dozen wounds upon 
each, though the state of tibeir regimetitris 
showed that their deaths had been occcnn- 
phshed without a struggle. 

The ridettes were relieved at tdiolrter 
periods than usual during the day,* ao tiiat 
there m^ht be not only no excuse, but' ho 
liability to want of vigilance. Ais erendng 
drew on, these precautions were increased, 
and a regular chain of communication was 
kept up^'both round and widun the house. 
The whole force was put under garrisiMi 
duty, as if an enemy were before 1^>w;idls; 
the command of the • right bmag ass^ned 
to Sir Hugh Falser, while Lord Beramd 
lock the left. The post of honour out fof 
doors was again given to Daubiguy ; and 
the Colonel oonceived that with Sorbonne^ 
silent v^ilance to iniqpect the whole, 
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every thing was as well arranged as the 
utoiofit prudence could deyise. 

Nothing had occurred to disturb the 
peace of the mansion during the day, and 
the scouts, despatched to learn tidings of 
the enemy, had returned with scanty in- 
fiarmation. Evening was again setting fast 
into night, when the Colonel, satisfied that 
he had fiilfilled all the requirements of 
du^, threw himself for a little rest on one 
of the couches of the withdrawing-room. 
Twilight stole, with its sober-rising in- 
fluence, over nature. A dingy hue began 
to prevail through the spacious apartment, 
so that the furniture at the farther end was 
afanost indistinguishable from the spot 
where he was lying, and it, at length, began 
to assume those fantastic shapes which ob- 
jects in the dimness of obscurity often 
seem to take in ancient chambers. The 
harass and fatigue which he had passed 
through, made him more than usually 
susceptible to those superstitious impres- 
sions which such appearances create, and 
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he knew not whether it was the workings 
of his own disturbed faculties which his 
present weakness prevented his ability to 
clear, or whether it was really the case that 
a gleaming light pervaded the far end of 
the apartment. Figures of uncouth shape 
and with diabolical countenances seemed 
to stare and mouth upon him from the 
partial darkness. Then the place took the 
appearance of a distant and dismal land- 
scape, yet with such a semblance to reality^ 
that the Colonel rubbed his eyes to dispel 
the illusion. For a few minutes he was 
I'elieved from the impression ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the last six and thirty hours 
had been so various, that his nervous 
system was too much oppressed for him 
altogether to throw it off, and with the 
recollection of these came also the associ- 
ated thought that he had come to the house 
of his ancestors — the home of his youth — 
the abode of those dearest to him on 
earthy and had found it desolate. 
In vain he attempted to dispel the thought 
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Therecollectionof the beauty — ^the afiection 
-^e love of those he had lost tugged harder 
and harder at his heart. Gathering fancies 
of their presence — their smiling coun- 
tenances — their graceful motions — their 
endearing acts — ^and of all the sunny hap- 
piness of his earlier days, came thick upon 
him. Again he saw the hall where, bow 
in band, he waited as the fancied squire of 
hiB aged father, about to set forth in the 
dbase, while all their retainers, each in his 
daily avocations passing to and fro, gave 
some cheerful reverence or some kindly 
aid to his joyous spirit in its youthful form ; 
when no stranger, unbidden, polluted its 
pavement with his intrusive foot, and the 
only sound in the cheerful precincts of his 
home, that broke the happy quietude, was 
the ready joke anSi hilarious laugh of the 
contented and &ithful beings who depended 
on his parents' bounty. 

Onward the tide of memory flowed 
through after happy years, and the grace- 
ful, the etherial, and dearly loved form 
of her who had been the light of hia 
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ejMy swam before him in the fiilness 
of its graceful beauty ; her countenance 
gleaming with its indwelling yirtue and in- 
telligence, and adding m, i)rightne8S and a 
spirit where all;was gaj and good before. 
His beauteous children clambered around 
his knees. They grew, as in thought thi]^ 
do grow, in a moment to their early youth ; 
opening mind threw its halo round their 
rising forms, and he looked forward, as 
in bye-gone times he had often done, to 
the prospect of enjoying the fulness 
of that summer of which the spring was 
so fair a promise. 

He looked around him. How dark 
—how diflFerent— how dread! Imagina- 
tion could not hare conceired a 
greater opposite. The father's heart 
was wearj, and in the bitterness of his 
soul, he cried for the dear ones he had 
lost, and burying his face in his hands, 
wept like a sorrowing babe. The stern- 
ness and the fortitude of his manhood was 
lost in the tenderness of his recollections, 
and he was almost tempted, in the depth 
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t>f his grief, to curse all those by whom 
this unhappy war had been occasioned. 
But the hot tears relieyed his overcharged 
heart, and cooled his fevered head. He 
llMBme calmer and happier. Thoughts of 
■jBiuiiu and pity came over his troubled 
spirit^ and grieving for the miseries whidi 
others endured, who had been bereaved 
like himself, he breathed a prayer of fer- 
vent charity for all men, and confided, with 
« trusting heart, the welfare of those who 
were dearest to him to the providence of 
Him whose eyes are ever over the righte- 
ous, and His ears open to their cry. 

Reliance upon that Almighty Power, never 
fails to brings the reward of faith, peace, and 
a good conscience, to a virtuous heart ; and 
Colonel Domford felt the beauty and the 
power of that promise, " / wiil never leave 
tliee nor forsake thee^^ like oil on the swel- 
ling waves of his anxieties. His sea of 
troubles broke subdued against the Rock of 
Ages. He felt there was present a great 
calm, and he slept. 
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Unconsciousness, however, had hardly 
sealed his senses for a couple of hours, 
when the chilliness occasioned by sleeping 
without any covering broke the spelL He 
had already regained a state of clear per** 
ception, when he was startled by the voice 
of three distinct knocks upon the wall 
close to his head. He listened attentively 
for a few moments, expecting the noise to 
be repeated, but heard nothing. The qui- 
vering beams of a crescent moon were 
straggliiig through the dust-laden window, 
giving a dreamy luminence tathe apartment. 
Nothing, however, could be seen, nor mm 
any noise perceptible, except the scarcely, 
audible tramp of the troopers as they paced 
the hall, and deeming the impression he 
had heard only a cheat of the imagination 
the Colonel drew his cloaks about him and 
lay down again to rest. 

Sleep, however, hadnot entirely overcome 
his faculties, when the same signal was re- 
peated. Rising hastily from his recumbent 
posture,in anger at the supposed intrusion. 
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Cdlonel Dornford found, to his exceeding 
sarprise, the room filled with a phospores- 
cent light, superior to that of the moon ; 
and close by his hand, he saw, lyiug on the 
table, a note directed to himself. Precipi- 
tately breaking the seal he read : — 

** Colonel Dornford is implored, as he 
Talues his own happiness, to meet the writer 
in the west corridor, at half past twelve to- 
night/' 

Twice did the Colonel peruse the myste- 
rious epistle without the slightest capabi- 
lity of perceiving the object of its author. 

Again was he about to con its strange 
contents, when the light which had hitherto 
enabled him to see them, was suddenly 
withdrawn ; and he only perceived its 
strength by the depth of the obscurity by 
which it was succeeded. 

Perplexed by the circumstance, he sat 
in silent astonishment, and would have be- 
lieved, but for the paper in his hand, that 
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tiie whole was a dream. But this etidefidd 
was too conTincmg for such a sappositioii, 
and unable to remain longer in quietude, 
he sought relief in change of scene. The 
brief sleep which he had obtained, had 
been essentially serviceable in soothing hid 
excited nerves ; and when, on emerging 
from the haIl--door, the fresh night wind 
of autumn gre^d his temples, his spirit 
rebounded from the thraldom in which it 
had been held. 

Not a cloud obscured the \Yhole concave 
of heaven ; and the young moon, riding 
alone in beauty through the sky, was now 
high towards the zenith. A few soft stai*s 
gleamed, at far intervals ; and, here and 
there, a planet shed its scintillating bril- 
liance. The light breeze gently rustled the 
leaves of the lofty elms, making fitting 
music for the scene : while, at distances of 
every fifty or a hundred yards, the silent 
figures of the sentinels and videttes — their 
gleaming cuirasses and weapons throwing 
back the brightness of the reflecting light 
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at eyery step they took on their short pa- 
rade—added the little animation required 
to make the prospect complete'in its effect. 
Ckdonel Doniford regained strength by this 
brief period of peaceful contemplation, and 
returned with a cheerful heart to entertain 
officers at their evening repast. 
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CHAPTER X. 



•r 



Though war nor no known quarrel were in question. 
But that defences must be made, and preparations^ 
Should be maintained, assembled, or collected. 
As were a war in expectation. 

Shakspbrb* 



Were a man 'of the most obstinately 
sceptical spirit, coolly to consider the con- 
formation of his own mind, and reflect 
upon its operations, he could not help, 
without other aid, to cast aside his doubts 
and give his full assent to the credibility 
and perfection of Divine revelation. Set- 
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ting apart the internal evidence of those 
Scriptures, through which the reyelation is 
made, and all the wonderful knowledge 
ihey evince of the diverse workings of 
diaracter — such a knowledge as no human 
being could supply — ^he who is most incre- 
dulous of truth, has only to look into him- 
self to be assured of its existence, its ori- 
gin, and its depository. The alternations 
of exercise and rest, the succession of 
&tigue to exertion — the waste, the syncope, 
and the supply of nervous energy, the in- 
eflldent endeavour often made to rally the 
spirits through mutual co-operation, show- 
ing that the impulse of the spirit must be 
£x)m without, while the gradual realiza- 
tion of power, and the evelopment of indi- 
vidual character, when the restraints of 
society are removed, equally evince that 
ipan has a single and a personal character ; 
that^ as an individual, he is responsible, 
that, as an individual, he must answer for 
acts. 



The fisktigue whidi all had Undergone 
prey^ited the hilarity that usually pra- 
Tailed at the assemblies of the officers rf 
Domford^s dragoons. Sir Hugh was stiH 
suffering from the contusion on his elbcr^, 
and Lord Bernard was husbanding his 
strength for the night-watch which it S^ 
to his turn to keep. Power, generally the 
life and soul of his messmates, was gloomy 
and dispirited, while the Colonel himself 
was scarcely more absent, and less obsw- 
yant of outer things than the usually liirely 
Irishman. Maclachlan had borne hiinseif 
brayely in the last night^s contest^ and as 
fatigue preyented the exhibition of his com- 
monly, derogatory yulgarity, the kindness 
and attention which his fellow officers were 
inclined to show him was not reduced by 
ihe faults of his own deportment Power 
himself, who was his greatest tormwtor, 
treated him, on the present occasion, with 
the highest respect. The entertaimnei^ 
consequently passed quietly, and none httr- 
ing either inducement or abiUty to enliyen 
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it^ ajinptoms of weariness were soon evi- 
denty notwithstanding the exercise of well- 
bred self-restraint ; and Colonel Domford 
g^adlj ayailed himself of the first oyert 
act of decided ennui to dismiss the whole 
GOterie to their duties, or their beds. Too 
much interested himself in the anticipated 
interview, which he had been requested to 
attend; to sleep ; and feeling that exercise 
QTon though with his present sense of 
£sktigue would be better than aimless 
quietude, he proffered to inspect the posts 
for a couple of hours for Lord Bernard, by 
whom the favour was readily accepted, 
and bidding a courteous adieu to his friends, 
betook.himself to the duty. 

Power adjourned to the room of his 
friend Shoveller, whom he found breathing 
more freely. The state of insensibility, in 
which he had laid during the greater part 
of the day, had yielded to a partial con- 
sciousness, and his countenance was much 
more expressive of its usual intelligence. 
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Though his eyes were yet closed thwe inA 
certainly a cast of cheerfulness playing on 
his features, the surest harbinger of sound 
amendment. The surgeon of tba V B gamnt 
was standing by bis bedriihr at the moment 
Power entered^ smd was just replacing his 
time-{»6ee after having felt the pulse of the 
pilient. 

" Well, Drycake, my dear fellow, how 
does little Shoveller get on V the captain 
inquired. 

" Sound as a roach, Neddy, my boy," 
answered the Doctor, who was no effeminate 
i£sculapius, but as ready occasionally to 
give or even take hard blows as to cure 
the consequences of them. 

« What's the matter with him r 

" What is that to you ? If I were to 
tell you you would not know, you blunder- 
ing son of Erin.'' 

" I'm mighty pleased with the compli- 
ment yere paying me. Doctor Drycake,** 
Power returned. " I am no more a blun^ 
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daring son of Erin, as je are liking to call 
tbe beautiful island, than jerself when yere 
making mistakes/' 

"Very likely not, Captain," answered 
Diycake, ^' but as I do not want to be mak- 
ing mistakes here, we will adjourn to your 
room to discuss that tight little flask of 
poteen, which I saw you draw out of your 
holster yesterday." 

- ** Agreed,^' answered Power ; " for I was 
just saking, you see. Doctor, for a little 
counsel^' 

" Come along then, and we will see by 
iHfhat band of Satyrs Apollo is surrounded,^' 
said the Doctor, who prided himself on his 
classical attainments, and used them as an 
irresistible weapon for depreciating the 
calling of his comrades wheneyer they were 
inclined to underrate his services, which 
truth to say, was only when they were not 
needed. On the present occasion Power 
was in no humour for dialectics, and they 
strode silently as possible to his own more 
commodious abode. 
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When there, he explained to his firieaA 
the state of his feelings respecting tfaj8 
prisoners, and especially the one by whom 
ShoreUer had been injured. It was in Tain 
that the Doctor pointed out to him that 
such was simply the fortune of war, 
that the party who had inflicted the wound 
could have done it from no motive of pri^ 
vate malice, and ought therefore not to be 
made responsible for the consequences of 
doing his. duty. 

" That may be all very well, Doctor, do 
ye see, but how can dear Uttle Shovdilelr 
6yer obtain reparation s^ainst the big bully 
of a roundhead that he is, my darlintg,'' 
said Power, in reply to one of Drycake^a 
most strenuous arguments. 

" Well, suppose he never does get any 
reparation," returned the Doctor, lifting 
the glass to his lips with a most ineffable 
gusto. '' Capital whiskey this. Power. 
There's nothing like making yourself com-* 
fortable, my boy, after a hard day's work* 
And as for revenge, reparation, and all 
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U|at sort of thing — it's all nonsense. Cato 
neyer reFenged himself, or his friendil 
Take my advice, Power, leave that alone 
T~Content yourself with doing your duty, 
lind youll never want physic. I never 
took a drop in my life/' 
, ^ Leave it alone, indeed," said Power, 
and do my duty ! — how can I be doing my 
duty while poor Shoveller lies thrust 
through like a boar after a hunt. Doing 
my duty — that's what I'll be doing by 
securing the great roundhead scoun- 
drel" 

■ " Well, my dear fellow, if you will not 
look at the mattef philosophically, I can't 
help it. Cajsar always did so." 

"May be not, Doctor, but Father Ma- 
honey always instructed me to keep by 
TOY friends, and so I will." 

" Well, well," said Dry cake, draining his 
glas& If you will not be advised, I can't 
help it, all I say is that if you want me, I 
shall be ready to patch you up." But 
Power was not to be diverted from his 

VOL. I. M 
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purpose, he was therefore not sorry when 
he lighted the Doctor to his room. It was 
not that he felt the slightest ill-will on his 
own account, against any one of the party, 
but he conceived it a point of honour to 
ayenge the injury done to his friend. He 
would infinitely have preferred to meet 
his opponent on the field of battle, but the 
probability of such a circumstance occur- 
ring was so remote that he preferred tak* 
ing the present satisfaction of the duello to 
the less likely prospect of an encounter in 
a general engagement ; and with the ami- 
able desire of inducing one of the three 
prisoners to meet him, he immediately 
proceeded to the room where they were 
confined. The sentinels fell back at the 
captain's approach, and having knocked 
lightly at the door, he unfastened it, and 
entered. 

The scene which presented itself would 
have averted the purpose of a firmer spirit 
than Power's, if it had not been prompted 
by the fiends of revenge and superstitious 
bigotry. For a moment he hesitated, but 
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tHe thought of Shoveller dissipated all 
softer feelings, and he stood fuUj intent 
on his design, till the opportunity to speak 
occurred. 

The room, which was on the 
upper floor of the mansion, was low and 
spacious, lighted by a lamp which hung 
from the ceiling. In the middle was a 
round oak table, black with age, and upon 
it lay a large volume,eFidentlyof a religious 
character, out of which one of the younger 
prisoners had been reading. Kneeling 
round the table, with their faces buried in 
their hands, the three athletic figures of 
the puritans appeared immoveable, whilst 
the prayer which concluded their nightly 
devotions was ended. As they rose from 
their kneeling posture, their eyes simul- 
taneously rested upon Power, who having 
waited until they were seated, took a 
chair and opened his business without any 
circumlocution. 

" I am afther coming, do ye see, gentle- 
men,'^ he said, on a Uttle bit of an errand 
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of ray own, and only hope that you will 
•xcuse ray late intrusion upon you/^ 

" Prisoners/' returned the one who had 
just performed the office of priest to the 
Uttle community, ** have seldom much 
choice of their company, or we would not 
trouble you to remain/' * 

•* Oh, throuble is it yere after speaking 
about, no throuble at all, at all, I assure you; 
but I just wish to have a word or two with 
the ould gentleman here, with the grey 
hair, touching a little matter I am wishing 
to transact." 

" What, my friend, canst thou have to 
do with me ?'' said Sir Edward, coldly. 

Now that is what I call doing the thing 
in a genteel style, do ye see, 8ir Edward, 
for so I understand they call you; and it is 
a pity that so good a title had not a better 
cause. But do you mark. Sir Edward, 
these two pleasant looking instruments V* 
and he drew from beneath his cloak a 
couple of admirable rapiers. "Excellent 
blades,'' he continued, and placing the 
points on the floor he pressed with a hand 
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Upon each, until they ^rere nearly bent 
double, to show the temper of the weapons, 
** good as any that oyer came out of infidel 
Moonland.'' 

** They seem to merit your comniendation 
my friend, but what of themV' said Sir 
£dw^rd. 

<* Do you not understand me ?* Power 
inquired. 

" How should I/' 

^^Then 111 be endeayouring to make 
you, my darlingt,'* said the Royalist, laying 
the rapieris carefully by his chair. " You 
see it's myself that is just ready to giye 
you satisfaction for the insult you did me 
in wounding my friend, last night, and as 
I thought that we might not be so lucky 
as to meet in the field, the better plan 
would be, plase you any how, by settling 
the ;natter at once.'' 

'^ What ! cannot these dogs keep from 
their wine cups eyen in the hour of danger I?' 
Sir Edward exclaimed, " well are they de- 
liyered oyer as sheep to the shearer. 
Away with thee— to thy bed till thou art 
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sober," and he seated himself to the table 
with his back to his unwelcome yisitant. 

** Sober," responded Pow^r, too happj to 
have a cause of quarrel in any way. " Sober 
18 it, yo would have it. By the pothers 
but 111 have it as cool as the morning aiv 
can make it, and there is as pretty a pipM 
hard by the house as a man may desire to' be 
buried in/' and he placed himself in a ha^ 
posture of fence, as if to make his meaning 
novo plain; and indeed the pimtoixrime ^as 
not without its use. 

. "Put lip thy sword friead,'' said Sir 
Edwffifd, with whose person it was in a 
fearful position of proximity. ** We Wat 
not after the manner of carnal men, not 
risk our Kves in midnight brawls.'' 

This was an exclamation which Power 
did not fully comprehend ; but gathering 
from it, that Sir Edward declined to meet 
him; with a disappointed air, he ex- 
claimed — 

'' Ton do not mean to deny me the litUe 
Jwrout I am adking. Any how, ye^ do 
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*^ Truly, I do thee all the justice thou 
dost merit, friend/' said Sir Edward, with 
wonderful meekness, and seating himself 
again at the table, resumed his book with 
as much coolness and pertinacity as if 
there was no such being as Power in the 
world, 

" Then, may be,'' said he, turning to the 
third party, who had not yet spoken, ^^ as 
the old gentleman is, perhaps, somewhat 
out of practice, you will oblige me your* 
self The weapons you see are yery pretty 
ones ; the quarrel very just, and I'll 
promise you a fair field and something to 
do. Dennis Power has been generally held 
tolerably good at his quarters ;" and the 
captain looked into the face of the person 
h6 addressed, as if he were really desirous 
of obtaining some peculiar favour. 

The severe countenance of the young 
puritan was moved from its usual solemn 
expression almost to a smile, and speaking 
a moment aside to his two partners in con- 
finement, he turned to the honest Hibernian, 
and said — 
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^ Ye do 'well, friend, to offer the combat 
to those who cannot help themselves, who; 
whether conquerors or conquered, must 
equallj suffer either m their own persons; 
or in the judgment of the Philistines whoint 
thou servest/' 

" Oh, by my faith, my dear fellow, ye 
shall have no cause of complaint on that 
score,*' returned Power. "If you hare 
the best of the play ould Koan will be 
tied with his head loose to the rail hard 
by, and ye will just be at liberty to take 
him to serve the rascally Koundheads/' 

'^ Speak not evil of others. If thou be 
but true unto thy word, then will Hilkiah 
Fullfaith smite thee on the cheek bone by 
to-morrow dawn." 

"Agreed, my darlingt. That is the 
very thing," returned his challenger, hand- 
ing him one of the swords, with his heart, 
absolutely, beating warmly towards the 
man whose life he sought, for the readiness 
with which his offer was met. 

Qn his way to his own room he called 
upon Madachlan, who had promised to be 
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his second, in the event of his being able 
to bring the Puritans to bear, and then 
Trent to concert his measures for the 
morning. Being satisfied that he had put 
ihe opportunity of risking his Ufe inta 
good train, he sought his couch and soon 
fell into a sound sleejp. 

In the hilarity of his heart, the Irish- 
man unconsciously passed Colonel Dornford 
in; the corridor, who, after waiting some 
time in vain for his expected visitants, was 
about to retire to his room, in vexation 
and disappointment, when his eye fell upon 
a scrap of paper, sticking in a crevice of 
the boards over which he was about to 
step, and which was apparently fluttering 
in the wind. As the Colonel felt not the* 
slightest breath, he was struck by the 
strangeness of the circumstance, and taking 
it up, read — 



''To-morrow at this time. There it 
dftDger abroad/' 
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Cnnnpinig the paper between his fingers 
with iotefifle corioflttjr, and fearful lest some 
treachery was intended, Domford felt con- 
Tinced that his secret correspcttdente were 
near him, and ^tdaimed aloud, 

'* I hke not this paltering, and this secret 
meeting. I obej not this sommons ; but if 
any one wishes to see me, I will be here 
to-morrow at noon.^ 

** Noon !** uttered some Tmce, which 
seemed only the echo of his own throt^h 
the long gallery in which he stood. He 
listened for a few moments for any &rther 
intimation, but there was only the stillness 
of the grare. 

. Colonel Domford was a man of undaunted 
courage ; but his footsteps fEdtered as he 
paced towards his chamber, and it was 
weU for Power's design that his sleep was 
broken and uneasy during the early part 
of the night, for oblivion had wrapped his 
senses some hours wheu Maclachlan tapped 
at the door of his Mend's apartment. 
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CHAPTER X. 



^ He set his life upon the cast.' 



Such "was not the way in which the three 
adherents of the Parhament passed the 
hours which interyened before daybreak. 
For a few moments, they looked upon each 
other with a subdued amazement ; firstly, 
at the singularity of the proflFer just made 
to them, and next at the consummate folly 
by which it was prompted. The few words 
which he, who had been designated as Hil- 
' kiah, had poured into the ear of his com- 
panion, had immediately lighted up the 
perception of the probabiUty of escape, 
through the Irishman's misconduct. The 
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younger Puritau^ yfho was the son of a 
yeoman, who farmed his own estate, 
and who was one of that numerous body, 
inheriting a hardihood and braTory 
which few Englishmen, who 6njoy the free 
air of heaven, are without. He had 
gathered force and interest to that hardi- 
hood, from the promptings of an intense 
but gloomy devotion and the conflicting 
inducements of superstition. 

Hilkiah FuUfaith had received the im- 
pulse of this superstition, without being 
enslaved by it, and hence he had been 
carried on by an elevation of principle and 
a disinterestedness of purpose, through 
which the leaders of the period achieved 
an object which none but such devotion as 
theirs could have attained. It was, there- 
fore, without the smallest consideration for 
his personal safety that the Parliamentarian 
accepted the challenge of Power, seeing 
clearly, that if successful, it offered a mode of 
escape easily available ; while, if he failed, 
it could only be followed by a perscmal in- 
jury, to which he was utterly indifferent. 
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The party to whom he suggested the notion 
was one of a far different character to the 
simple-heai*ted Puritao. Equally, perhaps 
more impetuously, brave, he had engaged in 
too many enterprises of importance, and 
exercised too high trusts not to look to 
jEoriher and ulterior objects than any im- 
mediate benefit ; and with him the sacrifice 
of a life was of Uttle importance, provided 
the object, for which it was given, was ac- 
complished, or, perhaps, if it were altogether 
lost, provided the project was feasible, and 
the occasion fair. 

Fullfaith was of too stolid a character to 
dive deeply into the nature of other men. 
He was one of those whose severity of as- 
pect and regularity of life, coupled with 
some degree of good sense, win for them 
the reputation of depth and discernment. 
He knew little of his companion, but he 
knew him to be highly trusted in the 
affairs of the rebel forces, and, therefore, 
before venturing to accept the challenge of 
the simple-hearted royalist, he had first 
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suggested a half request for permission. 
That was readily given. 

The individual thus spoken o^ presented 
in his personal appearance as well as in his 
character a striking contrast to the stent 
republican^ who sat opposite to him, and 
was Tery different fh>m their younger 
companion; and had Colonel Dornford 
indeed, been at all aware of the prize then 
in his hands, he would have taken better 
measures to secure his charge, and might 
thereby have nipped off the head of that 
subtilty which had in many a session proved 
too wily for the King and his advisers in 
council, and which ultimately outdid them 
in the field, notwithstanding all the courage, 
devotion, and heroism, by which they were 
backed. 

Mr,Clertou,for so he now named himself, 
hed no decided rank in the Parliamentarian 
army, for though in thefieldhe constantly took 
the position of a field officer, and acted as 
a kind of advising aid-de-camp to the per- 
son in command, he was attached to no 
particular regiment or brigade, and fre- 
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quently changed his place of operations 
without notice, permission or dismissal ; and 
indeed, was more frequently seen at coun- 
cils of war, than any other single duty. 
He had joined Sir Edward Martell only 
two days before the place had been taken 
by Colonel Dornford, and thus had come 
to share the fate of the temporary occu- 
piers of Chateley. 

He was dressed in a deep brown, or 
chocolate-coloured suit of coarse cloth, 
entirely plain, except the sleeves of 
his rest, which were slashed from shoulder 
to elbow, with bright silk, of a somewhat 
lighter tinge than the dress it adorned ; 
from the elbow to the wrist of both arms 
was wrought embroidery of curious, de- 
vice, and such as was not often executed 
in England. A similar braiding, edged by 
a ruffle of gathered silk, fringed the short 
but ample mantle which fell from the collar 
of his vest. A broad belt of black leather 
was buckled round his waist, and a hat of 
more dainty device, set with a degree of 
smartness on his head, while boots of ad- 
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mirable make completed his costum^f 
Tanities, which Sir Edward Martell looked? 
upon with anything but a complacent eye. 
The hat which the stranger had hastily 
assumed, when he perccired that some one 
had entered the ijoom, was laid aside as he 
retired, and the locks which it concealec^ 
fell on each side of his head, with a length 
and glossiness deemed by the generality of 
the party with whom he acted as in the ex- 
treme of luxuriance. The finely formed 
and handsome countenance, of a somewhat 
olire hue, lighted up with the intense 
brilliancy of eyes, whose blackness seemed 
only the condensation of light itself indi- 
cated a southern birth. His speaking 
features, whose varied intelligence were 
usually blanked by a shade of obtuseness 
put on to blind obsenrers to the perspicasity 
of mind, of which they were the index, 
now exhibited the change, and play, and 
earnestness of one wboee thoughts are 
open to the most searching iuTestigatioBs 
of the obserrer. But in the preGent in- 
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Btance tbe very rividaess of their exercise 
ciMsled the intellects of his companions. 

Sir £dward Martell himself, of powerful 
but not comprehensive intellects, looked 
with astonishment on the countenance of 
his temporary associate. Mr. Clerton per- 
oeived the effect which the undisguised ex- 
^MMure of his mind and feelings had wrought ; 
and shrouding, with habitual caution, the 
force of those powers which, in their un- 
clouded strength, were far beyond the 
grasp of those with whom he was thrown 
ia contact, he thought it prudent to mask 
abe energy of his emotions. 

Sir Edward, mastering his surprise 
waited a few moments, as if expect- 
ing his partner in misfortune to open 
the conversation which the incident, that 
had just occurred, was likely to induce. 
But such was not Mr. Clerton^s design ; he 
was too much accustomed to take the 
first place to wait for directions, and he 
weU knew the advantage which the initia- 
tive always gives to those who wish to lead 
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Having, therefore, remained silent so long bS 
courtesy required, for the commencemenit of 
the discourse, he broke in just as his com- 
panion was about to speak, with a Yoice of 
the richest and most mellow tones, slightly 
tinged with a foreign accent, 

" Sir Edward— Sir Edward MarteU." 
"Friend Clerton," responded Sir Edward^ 
as the quivering light of the lamp fell on 
his massive and upturned features. " What 
wouldest thou." 

"I see, perchance," replied his com- 
panion, '^ an opportunity of escape, and I 
would that thou availest thyself hereof: 
Thy person and character are well kno^n. 
Thou art regarded as one devoted to die; 
by the recklessness of these Philistines; and; 
if thou could'st do so, take the seconding of 
young HUkiah here^ who I am persuaded 
will smite that heathen, who has just 
visited us, to the very earth." 

"I tell thee, my friend," replied Sir 
Edward ; " it is written thou shalt do no 
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murder, nor will I be whole or part of that 
of which luj conscience doth not ap- 
prove." 

. '^ And yet in the field whose hand so 
»ady» yours r 

^ TIktu doth mistake me^ friend There 
is no oommandment which saith thou* shalt 
ii no wise take life, for we hare authority 
Id do so^ in the execution of judgment, and 
in defence of that life. Kow, what life is 
so'greait, so important, so vahiable as the 
ii£Bi of freedom, and, therefore, in taking 
wms^ against him ^ho would have destroyed 
that life, I am clearly at liberty to take,' 
if I can,' the life of mine enemy, but, in 
"Ae coldness of personal combat who can 
say that he shall not be actuated by malice 
or revenge. It cannot be otherwise, and 
therefore I hold that he who doth un- 
necessarily expose his lifd in the duello, doth 
but commit murder if he conquer, or 
suicide if he fall. I cannot agree with 
thee, friend Clertdn,'' said Sir Edward, 
quietly resuming his book. 
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'' But dost thou remember, Sir Edwardp 
that there is a price set upon thy head ki 
the royal camp/" ; ^ 

^^I do remember, friend Clerton, that 
whilom I did countenance the cause of 
Charles Stuart, and that they did trust me 
with divers confidences, but that I did, on 
a clearer perception of matters^ take park 
with the people, and the remnant of Israel 
Though they take my head, I tell theel 
will have neither part nor lot in this 
matter. Orer my miserable body thejF 
may have power, but my conscience is n^ 
own.^ 

^' Thinkest thou then it will be charity to 
suffer the young man, Hilkiah, to fall be*- 
fore these Philistines without a second*— r 
Perhaps thou hast given thy gage that tho« 
wilt not escape. Tender treatment — " 

Sir Edward Martell was roused like a 
lion from his lair. Instinctively he clutched 
for his sword. 

^' Oh, would that I had a sword in my 
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haodP he exclaimed, as he clutched in 
min for the weapon he sought, '' for then 
would I slay thee/' 

. ** An excellent exemplification of mur- 
der and suicide/' said the other, with a 
aneer. " Truly ye Puritan gentlemen do 
arrange an admirable system of principles 
and act according thereto/' 

** Thou shalt hare thy jest, Sir Clerton," 
returned the knight, ^' but know thou, Sir 
Foreigner, or whateTer thou mayst be, that 
sooner than ask these enemies of the truth 
80 much as to save one of these grey hairs 
by the means you suggest, I would give my 
body to the dews of summer, and the frosts 
of winter, to be food for the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air. But thy feel- 
ings have more of change about their tex- 
ture, and therefore would I advise thee to 
do whatever thou wilt that will suit thy 
Mice." 

" Thy counsel was barely needed, good 
9ir Edward," replied the other, with a 
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sneer, *^ though majst be the wiser man; 
for I have seen but one side of the contest, 
whilst thou hast surreyed them both/^ 

A movement of impatience again evinced 
the rising wrath of the stern old republican, 
but a moment's reflection convinced him of 
the inutility of the contest, and he con** 
tented himself with observing — 

" I pretend not to bandy words with 
thee, Roger Clerton ; for I am no such 
casuist as thou art, and therefore do what- 
ever shall seem thee best/' 

'' Then the young man should not be 
restrained V 

*' The young man hath his conscience in 
his own keeping," replied Sir Edward. 
" He belongeth not unto my corps/' 

During the colloquy, which had thus en-* 
sued, Hilkiah FuUfaith had remained in an 
attitude of mute surprise. That any one 
should for a moment doubt availing him- 
self of the opportunity to escape had not 
once crossed his apprehension, still less that 
any occasion should be missed of doing an 
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injury to the enemies of the '^ good 
cause/' as he termed it, and he readily 
offered to fight without a second. To this, 
however, even Sir Edward objected. 

" No, indeed,'* replied Clerton, in feigned 
accents of good will, '' that shalt thou not, 
even if I second thee myself. But what 
master of fence art thou T 

" Passing well/' replied Hilkiah. 

** Let me try thee/' returned the other, 
" perhaps I njay give thee a hint of 
value." 

Hilkiah Fullfaith had been esteemed a 
man of passing address at the small sword, 
and during the contest, in which he had taken 
part, had in several instances distinguished 
himself by his dexterity. It was with a 
smile therefore of almost contempt that he 
looked upon the comparatively slight figure 
of the individual, who had made the in- 
quiry, and he was about to refuse with that 
indifference which would have been insult, 
when the idea that he might increase his 
reputation crossed him, and he put himself 
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into a posture of fence. The lamp was ad- 
justed, and their weapons crossed. But 
if the young Puritan had entered upon thi» 
friendly conflict with any conceit of his 
powers it was speedily dissipated. The 
grace of deportment, the direction of point, 
the terseness of arm, the quickness of eye, 
the rapidity and precision of moYement, 
and the perfect command of every motion 
of the frame soon told how immeasurably 
his opponent was his superior in experience 
and address. Three times in less than five 
minutes was he disarmed, repeatedly in 
danger, and twice was his sword rendered 
useless though not lost. Till at length he 
yielded, fully convinced of his incom- 
petence to overcome. 

" Well said,'' replied Clerton. " Thou 
mayst venture to call me master, for master 
yet have I met none. Then thou wilt take 
a lesson V 

" It will but be well to do so," said Hil- 
kiah, who could not, in spite of his im- 
passive nature, conceal his admiration of 
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the martial skill of his compaliioiL The 
joung man, now completelyabashed readily 
became a pupil. 

** Then stand firm. Thy enemy, I see — 
for enemy, while in a duel, you must con- 
sider him — is one oi heated temperament, 
like most of his countrymen. Two thrusts, 
a tierce, a half lunge, and a prick will 
provoke him to a rally. He will break 
away, meet him as he returns with an ob- 
tuse tierce. He will, of necessity, be 
thrown off, and as he is assuming a posi- 
tion of defence, his head will be beyond 
hiB chest, throwing his power away, while 
thine will be inclined forward, giving thee 
all thy strength at command. Thou hast 
only to stretch out thy hand, and he will 
fiEdl in death, or as thou wilt, and cannot 
recover. While his companion is aiding 
him, we must make way,*' 

The youDg man received these instruc- 
tions with gratitude, and fully perceived 
the force of the reasons by which they were 
dictated. 

VOL. I. • N 
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" But 1 haye a harder task for thee yet,*^ 
interrupted Clerton ; " can'st thou carry as 
"vrell as fence — it may happen that we may 
be divided in our flight, for I scarcely con- 
ceive Colonel Dornford and all his garrison 
aware of this Irishman's freak." 

" I can, most worthy sir," replied the 
young man, completely subdued by the 
surpassing dexterity he had seen. 

'*Then take this," returned the other^ 
producing a small packet, " and place it in 
thy mouth, and if thou art taken, swallow 
it. It will not harm thee — at least, not for 
the next world," he continued, in an under 
tone. " These I will store around myself ; 
and remember, if both be taken, two of 
these parcels thou must take from me, and 
conceal as best thou can'st." 

To this Hilkiah Fullfaith readily promised 
obedience. 

" And now'thou needest rest ; so, for an 
hour to thy couch ; as the eyening star sinks 
below the horizon, I will call thee ; day 
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will not dawn for a quarter of an hour 
after it is set ; so to thj rest ; I have mat- 
ters of weighty moment to discuss with 
good Sir Edward/' 

As the young man withdrew, Sir Ed- 
ward Martell and his companion entered 
into close conversation, which lasted with- 
out intermission till the strange and im- 
posing being, whose mind seemed to obtain 
such power over all he came near, stood 
oyer the couch of him whose life was so 
soon to be placed in mortal peril Little 
time sufficed for Hilkiah's toilet, and as he 
unexpectedly entered the sitting-room 
appropriated to the prisoners, he found the 
conference about to close. Sir Edward's 
impressive voice struck his ear, 

" And thou wilt care for Albert Dorn- 
ford r 

'* I will," was the brief reply. 
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CHAPTEll XL 



** Rightly to be great 
Is, not to stir without great argument. 
But some will find a quarrel in a straw. 
When honour is at stake." 

Haxlss. 



A FEW taps of the Scotchman's bra'wny 
knuckles sufficed to break the spell which 
'^ life's sweet enchanter, balmy sleep, had 
thrown over his friend Power/' Ever on 
the alert, when any enterprise was to 
be accomplished, had the occasion been 
one of less personal interest to himself, the 
brave cayalier would not have been lacking 
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in readiness to meet its demands. But 
irhen, in addition to the peril in which he 
was, personallj, really to be placed, was 
added the recollection that he was about 
to make reparation for the injury he had 
inflicted on the feelings of his friend 
Shoveller, he was more than usuallj active, 
and eager for his object. It never once 
struck the kind-hearted Hibernian that he 
was about to commit one of the most seri- 
ous and flagrant breaches of discipline of 
which he could be guilty till with his 
arm, passed through that of Maclachlau, 
he was on the way to the apartment in 
which the prisoners were confined. When, 
however, the recollection had, indeed, 
crossed his mind — he was struck with its 
full force, and suddenly drawing up, while 
he looked into the face of his second, he 
exclaimed, 

'' Macky, my darlingt, this is rather a 
queer sort of business that I have taken 
in hand, I'm faxxcjing.* 

" It's unco' feshin'. Captain Power," re- 
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plied the Scotcliman, ^* that ye clid nae 
think o' that afore ye tuk it in hand.'' 

" That is not always the way in my 
country, Mr. Maclachlan/' said Power, 
somewhat hastily. 

"Vera likely — ^vera likely, Captain 
Power,'' retorped his second ; " and that is, 
perhaps, the r^son why there is often' so 
much more fieushin' after a thing is done, 
than before. Yell, may be, be thinking 
that .discreetion is the better part of valour, 
as the schule buke says. But if ye dinna 
like to proceed, the Roundhead diap will, 
no doot, think the matter just as well off 
as on. He'll only say the cayaliers hae a 
doo regard to their parsonal safety.*' 

" Ah, my own swate bit of a northern 
bogtrotter, is it me ye're touching up in 
that way ?" 

" Why ye see. Captain Power, I ken na 
what gude there is in getting up tta early 
i' th' morn for naething." 

" No more there is, my dear Madcy^ -lo 
on we go to teach young square toes man- 
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nen ;" and resolutclj shutting his eyes to 
the consequences, which might result from 
his present, to say the least of it, unjustifi- 
able imprudence, Captain Power strode 
with his companion through the corridor. 

As the captain had exchanged with Lord 
Bemardforthemoming watch, the sentinels, 
though suspicious and surprised, readily ad« 
mitted the two officersinto the apari^ment of 
theircharge. They found the three ready to 
receive them. A dispute had evidently 
only just concluded as to who should take 
the place of principal in the duel. Sir 
Edward Martell, at length, decided, with 
an authority which they neither of them 
attempted to resist, that he who had first 
made the engagement should bear its brunt. 
A word from Power silenced the sentinels, 
who, as they heard their officer insisting 
upon the patrol of one of the parties, 
did not attempt to resist the egress 
of their prisoners with Maclachlan and 
Captain Power, and they, with his oppo- 
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n&at and his second, accordisglj left tlie 
room togeUier. 

The night breeze still blew damply as 
the foor issaed from the mansion by a side 
door, and swept &intly though refreshingly 
across their feyered cheeks. A few dark 
and stormy looking clouds were moving 
slowly across the sky, from which the light- 
nessof momingtwilighthadnot yetovercome 
the twinkling of the larger stars that still 
glittered there with intermittent brightness, 
and Tainly contended with the opening 
dawn. The branches of the lofty elm and 
birch trees waved heayily in the air, laden 
with sparkling dew drops. Upon the lawn, 
thegrass was beaten down rank and wet. A 
lark or a thrush uttered a few notes, with 
twittering indecision, and then sunk again 
into silence. The cattle, which were thinly 
strewed on the pastures around, without 
casting a single shadow, had not even be- 
gun to browze, but lay chewing the cud in 
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sleepy indolence, or were just rising from 
their places of rest. 

Muffled in their regimental riding cloaks, 
the four gentlemen passed the sentinels, 
who were posted on that side of the house, 
without hindrance. Power, who headed 
the party, giving the pass^word, and cross- 
ing the piece of mead which there formed 
the continuation of the lawn, and brushing 
through the little underwood that impeded 
their progress between the trunks of the 
old trees, which enclosed the upland on 
which the Abbey stood, they came sud- 
denly to a little dell, surrounded on every 
aide by rising grounds, covered with full- 
grown forest trees. It was a place fit for 
the work of death. 

A plot of ground, about a hundred 
yards long by thirty in breadth, was kept 
humid and rank in its herbage, by a nar- 
row but brawling brook, which ran round 
three of its irregular sides. The land was 
made rough and uneven by the interlacing 
grass roots, and offered an uncertain and 
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unpleasant footing, except tot^ards the! 
upper end, where, owing to the thinness of 
the trees, and the lowness of the grotind 
beyond them, the wind obtained a freer 
access, and there the sward was short and 
comparatively smooth. To this spot, 
therefore, Maclachlan led the way. Tower 
walking on his right, while the two Par- 
liamentarian officers brought up the rear 
with unflagging steps. But few moments 
were necessary to place the combatants op- 
posite to each other. Throwing oflF their 
cloaks, their seconds respectively divested 
them of their belts, that no unfair advan- 
tage might be taken by either. 

Perhaps, two men of more martial and 
interesting appearance have seldom been 
set in array against each other. The figure 
of Power was remarkably symmetrical, 
though somewhat slightly made, and ex- 
pressive rather of agility than strength, 
but his limbs were cleanly formed, and 
strongly knit, bearing every characteristic 
of force, though with but little of bulk. His 
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ttaturallj open countenance was radiant 
*with a smile ; bat a close observer could 
have detected in the contracted muscles 
at the bottom of the cheeks, and a slight 
compression at the corners of the lips a 
feeling of uncertainty and hesitation, while 
in his eyes there lurked an expression of 
distrust very unusual in their expanded 
pupils. On the present occasion, though 
they partook of the smile that played on 
the rest of the features, there was a con- 
traction about them, and the arch of the 
eyebrows remained uncurved, though his 
forehead was slightly wrinkled. He felt 
that he had unnecessarily drawn this quar- 
rel upon himself, and that whether success- 
ful or otherwise, he was unjustifiable in its 
prosecution. 

His opponent had decidedly the advan- 
tage of him in sinew and muscular devel- 
opment. Taller and somewhat stouter, 
his whole frame evinced the power ob- 
tained by continued exercise and exposure. 
His dress was neatness itself ; and even the 
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little coif whicl^ supplied the place of tlie 
more elaborate collar of Power was, though 
not particularly smooth, scrupulously white. 
A dark brown jerkin fitting closely to his 
shape, and buttoned down in front in such a 
way as to render a fi^irdle unnecessary, 
spoke rather of convenience than fashion, 
though there might have been a question 
whether the admirable way in which it 
was made to suit the figure it covered, did 
not evince quite as much regard to per- 
sonal appearance as the more showy gar- 
ments of the vain-minded Cavaliers. The 
strong features of his manly countenance 
seemed more prominent on the removal of 
the feathered hat — which, for the sake of 
concealment, he had condescended to wear. 
His shortly cut hair impressed them, . in- 
deed, with an expression of ferocity which 
might, perhaps, be given by the pride and 
shadow of contempt that <iistended his 
nostrils as he looked upon the slighter 
form and more ornate attire of his adver- 
sary ; and it might be that he felt he had 
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l^een drawn iuto a quarrel of fatal teir- 
dencj for do sufficient reason. A truth 
which certainly had in some degree unnerved 
Power, who was, however, immediately 
strung to the requisite point of hostility on 
surveying the Roundhead's countenance; 
Turning to Maclachan he said, 

" Macky, my darlingt, ye'll be giving the 
jmtleman cowld this damp marnin', if ye 
keep him waiting much longer. Hand us 
the swords/' 

" Ye're in an unco hurry I think, Cap- 
tain Power/' returned the more deliberate 
Scotsrpan, as he was disentangling the 
string by which the rapiers had been tied 
together. " Ye ken that I hae na glegged 
the gentleman as to the speering your par- 
don for Mr. Shoveller." 

*' Then be after doing it handsomely, and 
be quiet about it." 

Maclachlan accordingly accosted the 
principal on the other side, and inquired 
whether he was prepared to make any 
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amends for the injury which Power con* 
ceived himself to have sufiTered in the per- 
son of his friend. To this question the 
party addressed deigned no reply, but 
turning on his heel with a writhing of 
anger, left his second to give the requisite 
reply. 

With more patience than might be an- 
ticipated, the Scotsman turned to the per- 
8 on to whom he ought, in the first place, 
to hare addressed himself ; and, of course, 
was informed that the attempt to heal the 
breach was futile. 

" Captain Power," he said, " has brought 
the matter to this pass, and he must abide 
the issue." 

"Surely, my darlingc,'' returned the 
Cavalier, hastily ; " nothing more agree- 
able." 

" Then must it proceed,*' answered Mac- 
lachlan. 

*' To the death !" answered the principal 
of the two Republicans turning fiercely 
round. 
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' '^nien T oanna help it/' simplj answered 

tto Scotmuun, ^' and je maun e'en tak the 

QQBaequ^ce/' 

: Thus saying, he presented the rapier 

nithoai farther parley to Power. 

To the exceeding surprise of the royal- 
ist officers, the Parliamentarian had chosen 
the weapous proffered by his adversary in 
preference to more weighty swords, which, 
considering the size of the combatants, 
would hare been so much more advantage- 
ous for him. He took the one which had 
been provided for him from the hands of 
his friend, and the contest began. 

Power was an accomplished master of 
the small sword, but he soon found that he 
had met with one who was almost his 
equal in skill, and vastly his superior in 
strength. The Roundhead was cool, decided, 
and fierce ; his antagonist able and wary, 
but slightly ruffled. With the animation 
natural to his character. Power could not 
wait for the attack, which his opponent, 
more apathetic in character, seemed deter- 
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mined to abide. He therefore sufiered 
the Royalist^ whose eye had hastily caught 
the angle of his adversary's elbow, to lower 
the point of his weapon till it was on a 
level with his chest, and then rapidly pas- 
sing it beyond the grasp of his person, 
made an earnest but short lunge. Power 
was too quick for the movement, and 
drawing his rapier to three quarters length, 
parried the blow, and brought his opponent 
again to his guard. Again Power was the 
assailant. With the rapidity of lightning 
he made a feint which deceived his ap- 
ponent, and quickly recovering, passed his 
weapon through the upper part of the 
Roundhead's arm. A momentary expres- 
sion of excessive pain crossed his counte- 
nance, but his features were instantly as 
tranquil as those of an amused child. But 
he became more wary, and every effort of 
the Royalist to reach his breast or his 
throat was ineffectual. The blood flowed 
in a small, but contracted stream, forming 
a dark red wavy streak to the elbow, and 
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then dropping to the ground, occasionally 
sprinkling his trowsers, and his nose with 
its lurid spots, and forming a sickening 
pool upon the turf. A pallor gathered on 
his brow, succeeded by a darkened frown, 
sternness set his lips, and advancing with 
all his force, he beat down Power^s guard, 
which was however so quickly recovered as 
to parry the lunge that followed. But the 
shock had moved this foothold, and as the 
Roundhead pressed hotly on, in the en- 
deavour to regain it firmly, Power struck 
a little hillock behind, with his heel, his 
weapon flew from his hand, and he lay 
prostrate on his back, at the mercy of his 
opponent, the Puritan was not slow to follow 
up his advantage. Stepping forward, he 
placed one foot on Power's breast, and 
with the point of the rapier to his throat — 
another moment and the challenger's days 
would have been ended. 

Maclachlau rested with his hands upon 
his weapon, in silence, his countenance 
flushed with deep regret, dismay, and 
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nag&Ty bat honour prevented his interfi^* 
ence. The second, of the parliamentarian, 
howey^, struck the rapier from its posi- 
tion, and while his friend turned with a 
countenance of rage, at the interruption, he 
exclaimed : — 

'' Take not that unnecessarilj which 
thou canst not giye— be content — spare his 
life. Thou hast oyercome — therewith be 
satisfied.'' 

''Did he not d^y me to the death, 
Haye I not conquered, shfkll I not also 
make a prey of the undrcumdsed 
philistine." 

'' Thou mayst not, Hilkiah. It is better 
to spare than to kill. He may yet be a 
good supporter of the coyenant of thd 
church, and a partaker of its grace.'* 

'' It may be well as thou sayest," re- 
turned his friend, taking his foot from the 
breast of his prostrate foe, and sheathing 
his I'apier with a sigh at his unconsum- 
mated yictory, he assisted his friend to 
bind up his wounded arm, with an equa- 
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Bimity which nothing but a stoical indiffer^ 
kice to suffering could have procured. 

The &I1 of Power had been violent and 
sudden, and having struck his head against 
a stone, he laj almost as insensible as 
the clod that bore him. While Maclachlan 
was too much touched by the generosity 
that was shown to Power, not to express 
his acknowledgement for it, even before he 
went to assist him. He found the injury 
more severe than he anticipated, but at 
length consciousness slowly, and with much 
suffering returned, and after long and 
assiduous attention the cavalier was up on 
his feet. The whirling sensation of vertigo 
gradually subsided, and his faculties though 
confused, strengthened by degrees, and he 
seated himself on the grass, until he should 
be perfectly recovered. 

Gn looking round they found themselves 
alone. The Parliamentarians felt, that 
they had no parole to keep, and had, 
of course, availed themselves of the oppor- 
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tunity to escape. A breach in the fence 
was the only evidence of the way they had 
taken, and neither principal or second of 
their adversaries had inclination or ability 
to pursue them. Power, indeed with the 
generosity natural to his character, had, 
himself, as he had promised, provided 
the means for their retreat, for had he 
considered that he was, in point of honour, 
bouud to prevent any further ill consequen- 
ces to his opponent, than were absolutely 
necesssary, in the event of his own defeat, 
and had, therefore, fastened his charger at 
the place he had pointed out, but with the 
determination which led on the personal 
contests of the period he had entered on 
this quarrel, with the decision that it should 
be mortal to one or both of the combatants. 
He had not, therefore, been careful about 
the escape of the Roundheads, for he con- 
ceived that either his adversary would 
after the fight, be incapable of taking ad- 
vantage of any chance, or that he himself 
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would be beyond the reach of any human 
power to punish, and insensible alike to 
credit or reproach. 

It is true that while makinir his way to 
the «»m of the capav« to «n« Ae 
serious breach of discipline which he was 
about to commit, had come across him with 
the keenness which inyariably affects the 
spirits of a man of honour, when about to 
do that which he feels is not perfectly 
justifiable, and it had prompted the excla- 
mation that led to Maclachlan's reproach, 
and by which all his scruples had been 
stifled. He had looked for a fatal termi- 
nation of the affair, and was careless of the 
result ; besides he knew that greater licen- 
ces than this had been taken in the Royal 
Army, though not with Colonel Domford. 
His present position, therefore, was one 
which he had little contemplated, and with 
an expression of dismay that upon his 
countenance would have been ludicrous if 
it had not been accompanied by the writh- 
ings of pain, and the pallor of illness, he 
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looked around for his late opponent and 
prisoners. 

Maclachlan, with the readiness of artless 
kindness, but with the clumsiness tiiat 
might well have been expected from his 
bulky make» had, with equal judgment and 
activity, dipped the somewhat tattered 
appendage, which he carried in his Test, 
and which looked more like a dingy towel 
than a handkerchief in the brook, and tied 
it round the temples of his friend, at 
the moment of whose reviyal he was en- 
deavouring to wipe away the dark y^ 
scanty blood that was oozing from his nosr 
trils as well as to refresh his eyes and eye- 
lids, which were blackened and swollen by 
the violence of the fall. 

''Eugh! eughT' he exclaimed, as he 
raised his friend, so that his h<iad might 
recline upon his shoulder, and moistened 
his lips and the corners of his contracted 
mouth, while he watched with earnest, and 
even affectionate anxiety, the shades 
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as they graduailj disappeared from his 
&ce and it brightened beneath the slowlj 
strengthening beams of the sun. ^ Eugh ! 
eugh ! ye'U no dee yet, I think — ^yell do in 
time — ye'll no dee yet. There noo, hold 
by yere breech, and keep still till I gang 
yonder.^' And tearing off a part of the 
tattered kerchief, he ran again to the brook 
and brought it dripping to bathe the hands 
of his friend. " Ye'll do, mon, by-and-bye ; 
only keep still.'' 

" Do, Macky, my boy — to be sure I shall 
do ; but what makes it so dark — ^what's 
the matter, my honey V returned Power, 
as consciousness returned, and he began to 
gather his dispersed faculties. " What are 
we here for ? Why don't we ga into the 
house ? We have been drinking too much 
again, I see. That Scotch pate of yours 
will be the ruin of me any how. But what ! 
— how is this ? What is this wet cloth 
for ? None of your tricks, Mac, or by 
the banshee of Kildoog, my darlingt — ^" 

" Haud yer cracks, mon — ^haud yer 
cracks," the Scotsman replied, ''or yell 
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be wanting somebody to doctor yer braia- 
pan. I dinna ken but an the Roundhead 
laddie had let oot a little o' your hot bluid, 
ye might hae been the better for it. How 
do ye fale noo, Captain Power V^ 

'' Better my darlingt. Ah ! I see how it 
is now. The rascally Roundheads have had 
the better of it*' 

" Ye need na ca them rascally Round- 
heads, seein as hoo they hae saved yer 
life, or, at least, they did na tak it.'' 

" Why, how did it all happen ? Let us 
hare it it, Macky, my boy.'* 

" When ye came doon like a drunken 
spalpeen at a public, and measured yer 
length like the yard of a Glasgow wool- 
lener — ^the whites of yer ees gloaming Uke 
inions in a parritch pat ; the chiel that was 
against you, set his great, lang needle-like 
skewer to your thrappple. I e'en bid ye 
gang byrne and began to coont whether 
ye wad like to be buried in yer claes or 
nae ; but the tither clavered him about 
. something or anither, struck his sword up 
like a bairn's spit, and then saying some- 
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tiling about the kirk that I did na compre- 
hend, thej baith marched aff through the 
hedge. I did na think it dacent to stop 
them ; so just put my wet kerchief about 
yer lugs to bring the senses back. Can ye 
gang noo V 

" Oh, aye, all's right now, Macky, my 
darlingt, let's be moving.^ 

And he attempted to raise himself upon 
his feet ; but the stiffness arising from his 
fall, made it a matter both difficult and 
painfiiL 

" Gently — ^ye'U do noo, Captain," said the 
kind-hearted Scotsman. '' Lean on me.'' 

And slowly they wended their way back 
to the house. 

, The morning was growing into the full 
breadth of meridian daylight, as the 
cavaliers again made their way across the 
lawn which encircled the abbey ; and the 
domestics were busy in their household oc- 
cupations ; while the troopers were lounging 
about in knots, or quickly walking to and 
fro on every side, so that the return of the 
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two oflBcers was observed by all, and many 
a look of curiosity was thrown upon them 
as they passed. Shrewd smiles were 
exchanged as if to intimate suspicions 
that Power's jovial temper, which, accom- 
panied as it was by much frankness and 
consideration for their enjoyment, had 
made him a general favourite in the regi- 
ment, had, in this instance, carried him into 
some excess attended with no very pleasant 
consequences, while the lugubrious ex- 
pression of Maclachlan's visage confirmed 
the opinion. Further than this they met 
with no molestation, and the Scotsman suc- 
ceeded in depositing his friend in quietude 
in his own room. Power gladly availed 
himself of the repose oflFered by his bed, 
and overcome by fatigue and the shake he 
had received, was again soon lost in another 
though more agreeable fit of forgetfiilness. 
Not so his second. The necessity for exer- 
tion, and the desire to be of service to a 
comrade had kept Maclachlan's considera* 
tion of the consequences of his conduct in 
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abeyance while the contest was pending, 
but now, when the excitement had subsided; 
he saw before hihi all the unpleasantry 
that must arise ; and he was too well ac- 
quainted with his commander's regularity of 
discipline not to be aware that their oflFence 
would be closely inquired into, and severely 
tisitecL He already saw the rewards of his 
long and brave exertions dropping from his 
grasp, and felt himself again reduced to 
the grade of those who, when on a level, 
were tolerable; but who now — for Mac- 
lachlan was a Scotsman, and though 
illiterate possessed a full share of that com- 
bined dignity and pride by which his coun- 
trymen are distinguished — were objects 
with whom he had lost association, and 
from whose coarse familiarity he instinc- 
tively recoiled. At the best even should 
he avoid this, he had but to look forward 
to a life of destitution without employment 
or home, or a compulsory junction with the 
Opposite party, with whose fanatical and 
gloomy bearing he had no sort of coinciding 
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habit. But consoling himself with the 
thought^ that what was past could not be 
remedied ; that he could not have other- 
wise acted honourably, and that come what 
would it was no use being fearful of it, he 
uttered his feTourite apothegm for all mis- 
adventures "byeganesis byeganes/' De- 
termined to d4d the u.i«ne» h. feh 
by an inspection of his men till breakfast 
time, he immediately sought out Corporal 
Donalda to assist him in his purpose. 
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CHAPTER X. 



I must liaye liberty 

Withal as large a charter as the wind. 

To blow on whom I please, for so fools have, 

And they that are most galled with my folly 

They most must laugh. And why, sir, must they so f 

The why is plain as way to parish church 1 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth yery foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob; if not 

The wise man*s folly is anatomised 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 

Shakspeare, 



Maglachlan's walk was anything but 
agreeable ; for when the mind is ill at eas^ 
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§gw dungs wiD dnw it out cf its abstrae- 
tkniy and wbaterer external circninstances 
Biaj W; wlieiker tliej consist in the beauty 
of snnoanding objects^ in all the quiet 
plentitode of nature, undtstnrbed by human 
paflSMNDL or whether the exercise of any 
great principle has drawn together a mnlti- 
tade;, and cansed that biistfe> bosiness and 
strife, which a mnltitade inTariably oc- 
casions it is aD one^ ^ T%e ieart knawetk 
Us (mrn iittermessy imdm sbrnmyer intermed- 
dktJk mot wUi Usjojf" Had it been other- 
w^ perhaps the right-meaning and sound- 
hearted Scotsman might have been saved a 
course of suffering which at the time he 
little contemplated, however much he was 
at the moment apprehensive of evil tid- 
ings. 

In consequence of ihe number of its 
tenants the hall of the manmon had been 
appropriated for the refectory of the 
soldiery, and the bright mwning sun was 
gleaming, at the moment oi his entrance, 
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tm as exciting a scene as his beams usually 
ftU upon. 

' Short cross tables formed of boards laid 
upon trestles which had been used in high 
festivals to feast the tenantry were placed 
on both sides of the hall, with just room 
enough to pass down the centre, and reach 
between them. Upon these, huge hollow 
dishes formed of pewter and earthenware, 
Were plentifully placed, in which smoked 
mixed messes of vegetables and meat just 
hot from the kitchen, with a savour that 
the hungry host around them were glad to 
recognize. Not a seat was Vacant, but 
.every place was filled by men whose coun- 
tenances exhibited all the hilarity of a 
soldier in good quarters, and whose frames 
presented sinews and muscles which no- 
body could with Safety despise^ 

A non-commissioned officer sat at the 
head of each mess, and round the fire the 
chief of each troop was placed. Mac- 
lachlan at first hesitated whether he should 
proceed through the mass, or walk round 
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to the othof doar of the houise to the 
apartments of his fellow officers, but, irldlfe 
hesitating which course totake, his presehce 
wag perceived, and a corporal of DanbigDj^s 
troop preceded him to make wajr tbrot^k 
the hall. > 

'' Many thanks to you, Heseltind ; many 
thanks to you, mon,"' said Madadilan, a6 
he passed through the doorway, at whidi 
the man stood to attend hia exit^ Thiv, 
however, he had not done, before a few 
words had reached his ear, uttered by thiis^ 
who were so much engaged in the impoi^ 
tant object before them, indicating that 
the escape of the Parliamentarian offioefB 
was known and inquired into. 

'' A brave chief that Maclacdilan, Maister 
Heseltine," exdaimed DcNiald, as his officer 
left the hall. 

" Pretty well, Don., for a Scotsman,'* re- 
turned Heseltine. 

" Pretty well for a Scotsman. Te dinua 
mane to disparage ony o' the men of North 
Britain, T hc^e." 
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^ "Not by any means, Donald/' «aid 
Heseltine, who from a certain activity, 
com*age, and cleverness, held a high repu- 
tation among his comrades, " but you see 
I have been told that a Scotsman is not a 
Scotsman after he enters England.'^ 

" Then ye have been told a braw lee, 
Maister Ueseltine,'' returned Donalda. 
"A Scotsman ne'er forgets either his 
eountry, orhia friend, and ye'U fin that 
Maclachlan true to the backbane/' 

"So I expect, Donald, for I hear that 
he has been helping Captain Power to get 
into a scrape, and has not left him in the 
lurch/' 

" Who's that— what's that yere sayin' V 

"Why, it appears that Captain Power 
has been the main means of letting these 
two Roundheads run away, whilst Mac- 
lachlan was by to help him, and Scotty did 
not run away too." 

. " Then they are likely to be foregathered 
aboot it." 

" You may say that without a word of 
5 
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a lie, Donald, and Colonel Dornford says 
that he thinks them neither more nor leflb 
than traitors^ and means to treat them ai^ 
Ruch, nor so good as Sir Edward Mar- 
tell." 

" Then I crave to be one o* the guard, 
Haister James." 

" So you may if you like, Donald," re^ 
turned the Englishman, to whom Donalda's 
exclamation gave a hint by which he de^ 
termined to profit- 

Heseltine was one of Colonel Dornford's 
favourite followers, t^e son of a man 
whose family had been tenants about the 
abbey for generations back, and which had 
migrated to the estate with his ancestors, 
when first it fell into their possession. 
With the ardour of an active and energetic 
spirit Jem Heseltine had followed his young 
master to the wars, as his immediate per- 
sonal attendant, but on the field of Edge- 
hill they had been suddenly separated. 
For a moment Heseltine had seen Al- 
bert Dornford in the thick of the charge, 
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when Lindsey had broken die force of 
Bssex^s attack, and had himself been taken 
{nrkoner, while endeavooring to rescue him 
from the melee.* He had afcerwards 
effected his escape, though not before he 
had seen his jroung master marched off 
among the immediate attendants of the 
general's person, consequently, beyond 
his power of assistance. By dint of 
great address, however, he had afterwards 
procured Albert's release, and served him 
until he again fell into the hands of the Re- 
pubUcans at Bristol, when he was attached 
iKilely to Daubigny as his attendant. He- 
seltine, consequently, on the arrival of the 
Colonel's party, at Chaveley had resumed 
his right of entry to every part of the 
mansion and its appendages as formerly. 
Not the least valuable part of which pri- 
vilege, in his estimation, was a sly gossip, 
whenever a good opportunity offered, with 
Lucy Honeysuckle, one of the prettiest of 
Colonel Dornford's domestic establishment, 
who, to judge by the equanimity with 
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which she bore the iuflictioii, trad ta s&j 
the least, certainly an accessary after tb^ 
fact, though {die would haye pursed her 
little eyebrows into the shape of a youi^ 
moon, if any one but her nearest friends 
had presumed to assert that she was ail 
accomplice before hand. 

Lucy, however, after all, was only a 
substitute, though her occasional admirer 
often thought she threw him on the wrong 
scent, when enquiring after Cicely, the im- 
mediate attendant of Miss Dornford, to 
whom he was engaged. 

From her, Heseltine had heard of the 
Coloners discovery of the loss of his cap- 
tives, and of his determination to put the 
utmost rigour of martial law into force 
against those, through whose instrument 
tality they had escaped. Entertaining an 
earnest regard for the brave and magnar 
nimous but thoughtless Power, he had de- 
termined to render him what service he 
could, and was, at the time of Maclach* 
lan's entrance into the hall, devising means 
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4o be put dn the guard that should attend 
the pmoners to head quarters, whither he 
felt assured the Colonel would send them. 
The expression of Donald's feelings gave 
him a clue which enabled him to effect his 
purpose, for hd was ohe of the guard of 
Ae stores — one of whom was sure to ac- 
company the escort. 

The vexation of the Colonel, at the loss 
of the Roundheads, was not a little increased 
by the circumstance of his haying missed 
an important dispatch immediately upon 
rising from his bed ; and though imable to 
account for its disappearance, or to con- 
ceiye that there could be any connection 
between the loss of the dispatch and the 
disappearance of the prisoners, he could, 
in no way, solve the xiiflBiculty, except by 
suspecting treason within his little garrison. 
He had ascertained the departure of Power, 
Madachlan, and the Roundheads, from the 
house, and though he could not bring him- 
self to suspect two men who had ever 
borne themselves braveLy, and one of whom 
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had, at great hazard, escaped from the 
hands of the Parliamentarians — the matter 
1V99 a mystery to him. Necessity required 
that the loss of this document should be 
immediately reported at head quarters, 
and he felt that he should be relieving 
himself from an odious duty by trans- 
ferring his two delinqu^itSy and his re- 
maining prisoner, Sir Edward Martell, to 
be dealt with by the same authority. This 
he determined to do immediately after 
breakfast ; and Power, accordingly, on 
emerging from bis own room ofter a short 
but refreshing sleep, found a couple of 
sentries at the door, by whom his arms 
were demanded. Though yet suflFering 
and mortified, so that his natural irrita- 
bility, was by no means in its most placa- 
ble state, he immediately saw the utter 
futility of resistance, and, indeed, the 
measure was one which he so much ex- 
pected that it caused him little surprise. 

Maclachlan was similarly accosted on 
his entrance to the breakfast-room ; but 
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unlike his partner in effence, the poor 
Scotsman gaye up his mrmd with a sadly 
downcast oountenanoe and sorrowful heart, 
for he felt as if all his power and happiness 
had left him with th^ weapon that he had 
used so well. 

Dornford himself was harassed by the 
•occurrence of the night, and it was with a 
worse grace than he usually assumed that 
he received Sir Edward Martell to his hos- 
pitable table. The Puritan was in little 
humour to notice either kindness or the 
reverse, for buried in his own abstractions, 
he barely satisfied the necessities of hunger, 
and then walking to a*corner of the room, 
drew out one of the short thick pocket 
vi^umes, then so numerous, and buried 
himself in his own lucubrations. In 
reply to Colonel Dornford's intimation, 
that he must prepare for a journey to the 
royal camp, he merely replied, " As the 
Lord wills,'^ and again relapsed into his 
retirement and abstraction. Upon the 
escape of his late fellow prisoners he made 
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no remark. It seemed to be a mattdt 
-which he had anticipated, and he made 
neither inquiry respecting them or his own 
destination. 

The plan of dispatching the prisoners wa£l, 
however, of necessity changed. Thfe 
store-t'ooms for the arms and amunition 
were in a state unfit to receire their propel 
contents on the arrival of the troops at 
Chaveley, and the powder had accord- 
ingly been deposited in one of the domestic 
oflSces until its proper receptacle could l)e 
prepared. When it was in the course erf 
transition from one place to another, which 
occurred early that morning ; by some ac^ 
cident, several of the barrels of powder had 
been wetted, so that a sufficient quantity 
could not be aUowed to the escort, until 
part of this was dried, without diminishing 
the i^tock of the garrison too much for 
safety in any sudden attack. 

An early hour in the afternoon was 
accordingly named, and the Colonel and 
Major Sorbonne took the opportunity to 
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prepare their reports, and despatc^bes while, 
for sereral reasons, the delay was equally 
agreeable to the prisoners ; to Sir Edward 
Martell, because the journey would b6 
nearer to night, and therefore his chan<!^ of 
escape the greater ; to Power, because it 
gave him more rest to recoyer frotfi thfe 
riolence of his fall ; and to Maclachlar^ 
because it postponed a little, longer, th^ 
semblance of his prestot rank, and consort 
with those for whom he had a sincere re- 
gard. Poor Shoveller was still only in a 
state of partial restoration to his faculties, 
Ho that Power, who had thus involved 
himself in trouble, as he conceived, on hiA 
account, could only take leave of him with 
a silent shake of the hand. 

The day had so far declined before all wal^ 
ready for the departure of the party that 
Colonel Dornford felt inclined to delay 
it until the next morning ; but it was im« 
perative that the loss of the missing docu-^ 
ment should be made known as speedily sA 
possible, to the Secretary of State, and a^ 
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the distance across the country was little 
more than twenty Biiles, he directed that 
the escort should be drawn up on the lawn 
at fiye, calculating that they would then 
be able to reach Biuford shortly after sun- 
set. At that place they would be beyond 
the reach of any of the scouts or flying 
parties of the enemy, and would conser 
quently be safe in their night journey 
through Witney, to Oxford, between which 
towns the Royalists were strong and ser 
cure. 

From Power and Maclachlan he took no 
parole, for, in his letters to the Council at 
Oxford, he had so represented the conduct 
of both as he trusted would save them at 
least from the extremity of justice and the 
King's anger. All his address was insuf- 
ficent to extort from Sir Edward Martell, 
even the shadow of a promise that he would 
hold any terms with those whom he called 
the foes of the church and the enemies of 
God. 
, " Then you will not grant my request, 
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Sir 'Edward," said the Colonel, making a 
laisteflfortto save himself the unpleasantneau 
6f depriving the enthusiast of his arms. 

" I tell thee nay, Charles DomforJ. 
Sdoner may my right hand forget her cun- 
nii^ than I fail in my duty by making any 
terms with the foes of Him who hatU 
taught my haiids to war and my fingers to 
fight/' 

" In that case it is my duty to request 
you will give me the weapon that hangs 
b„.urL.» 

**Thou may est take it — give it thee or 
thine will I never, except it be with edge 
and point.'* 

At a signal from the Colonel, a trooper, 
by the side of the Baronet, despoiled him of 
his sword, an indignity which he suffered 
with silent scorn, only expressed by a 
more rigid deportment, when at the com- 
mand of "Close ranks,'* the troopers 
gathered around him, so as to prevent any 
possibility of escape, and with their gleam- 
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ing weapons threatened death at the aligbf- 
est attempt. 

Power and Maclachlan* rode on eadi 
side of Sir Hugh Falser^ unconfined, but 
unarmed, and as at the word "^march^* 
the detachment defiled from the ground 
their fellow officers^ wrung their hands and 
wished them a speedy return, following 
them with words of encouragement until 
the party was fairly out of the demesiie; 

Though the distance was not great be^ 
tween Chaveley and Burford, the cautiodt 
with which Sir Hugh was obliged to march, 
together with the unequal and varied stiat^ 
of the ground caused his progresB to be 
slow. Short but difficult hills had continu- 
ally to be passed oyer, and the rough stati 
of the road, at one time, consisting of hard 
slate-stone, with holders broken up ap 
patently from the surface, and at another of. a 
dose loam clay, made still more adhesire 
be the late rains> and into which, as thej 
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eroBsed the whimpling bum^ which oc- 
casionally ran through a shallow in the 
road, their horses sometimes sank nearly 
tip to their fetlocks. 

' ' The last rays of the sun were gilding 
Kith its flickering rays the tops of the 
trees, as the party entered a young, but 
Extensive beech wood that ran down nearly 
to the banks of the brawling but attractive 
stream of the Windrush. The hindrances 
had been sufficiently trying to his patience 
1)efore Sir Hugh entered the shadow of 
the wood, but here they appeared to be 
increased ten-fold, and whether from de- 
sign or otherwise, the road was so inter- 
sected by hollows occasioned by the up- 
rooting of some trees, and the falling of 
others, that Power vowed he was obliged 
to dance a caper with his steed most of 
the way ; while Sir Hugh was half inclined 
td retreat out of it altogether, and bivouac 
on the near side until morning;. But his 
business would admit of no delay, and a 
dropping shot which they occasionally heard 
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in the distance, assured him that bad an4 
unpleasant as his present difficulty was, it 
was perhaps, less than others he might 
meet with if he hesitated to prosecute his 
journey, by getting out of what, after all, 
considering the Smallness of his party, 
might be the friendly shade of the wood. . 
A good hour was thus spent in pickup 
their way through a couple of miles j and 
when, at last, they emerged from the shade 
of the young but umbrageous trees upon the 
rich sward of the meadows on the river 
bank they could barely distinguish the cur- 
rent, by the reflection of the stars which 
gleamed with intermittent brightness upon 
its rippling surface. The ground, howevw, 
was favourable for dressing his men and 
in the absence of certain knowledge as to 
whether the Parliamentary forces held any 
portion of the town, he deemed it prudent 
to bring them into close order ; and thus, 
with each a pistol in his girdle-band and 
swords drawn, they hastily passed the nar- 
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row stone bridge, and entered the (own 
of Burford. 

Sir Hugh's apprehensions were ground- 
less. Not a sound disturbed the quietude of 
the place, except the roar of a bacchanalian 
song as they passed the door of a tavern, 
which was still open. The yarious outlines 
and singular features of the antique houses 
which lined the sides of the broad and 
nlent street served to darken the obscurity 
through which the moving party was just 
perceptible, disturbing the silence by the 
trampling of their horses' feet, and the 
ring of the stones as they were flung 
against the walls and steps of the houses. 
Some advancing, some retired from the main 
road several feet; while the groups of houses 
offered such excellent opportunities for 
attack, that Falser felt glad when, by the 
lights in an opposite dwelling, he descried 
the front of the tavern to which the Colo- 
nel had recommended him for the refresh- 
ment for his men. 
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The clatter of their horses, the arras, 
and the sudden stoppage of the noise at hi& 
hostel, speedilj brought the host of the 
" Dragon and Giant,'' together with moei. 
of his guests to the door. The aspect of 
the new comers, however, appeared not to 
please the master of the place, if liis plea^ 
sure might be judged of by his reception ; 
for, on an enquiry by Heseltine as to acr 
commodation, he gave but a brief and surly 
answer. To the question of Sir Hugh, 
however, touching the residence of tii0 
Lord Falkland, he condescended to give a 
somewhat more civil reply. 

" The Lord Falkland's, honored sir, by 
some yclepped the Priory, seeing as how it 
is the remnants of the house of the sons 
of Belial, standeth bard by, and though the 
poor lord. Heaven rest his soul, hath de- 
parted to his rest, and his servants are> 
even now, in the darkness of tribulation cm 
his account, T do not doubt but they will 
give you welcome." 
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^Who asked you aught about jour 
doubts, mine host V' answered the knight^ 
sharply. ^ It is time enough for you to 
gire your opinion when y^u are asked for 
it'' 

"Truly, sir; truly, honoured sir,'* re- 
plied he of the hostel, " I will, at once 
TxOi and inquire for your honour's 
rest/' 

"Run and be but no, it is useless to 

be out of temper with such a yarlet as 
thee. I will find my Lord Falkland's my- 
self while you care for my men." 

" Truly, good sir, and my link boy shall 
giiide your followers to the house of my 
good and worthy neighbour, Thomas Jinkes 
seeing that we hare no accommodation fit- 
ting for such a goodly troop." 

"Of that I will myself inquire," returned 
Sir Hugh, dismounting from his horse ; and 
somewhat suspicious that the party with 
whom he was talking had as much desire 
to hare the company of his opponents as 
he little wighedfor his own. 

TOL. I. P 
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"Do Dot^ honoured ar," persisted the 
fkheiMn, ^ disturb joorsdf ; mine house is 
indeed a little one — see^is it not arerj little 
cme, and quite unfit to entertain such a 
goodlj company as those worthy gentle- 
men.** 

^ Those worthy gentlemen will be pleased 
to be entertained just where I think fit to 
direct Sir Edward Martell, shall my 
groom assist you to dismount r 

Theutteranceof this name had i^pparently 
worked a spell upon miue host, around 
whom all the denizens and retainers of the 
inn were now congregated, while the only 
boy and hostler of this establishment held 
large torches above their heads, throwing 
a fitful flare across the street The faces 
of the female domestics were pushed out 
fi*om the windows above, and the countenance 
of the mistress of the house and her fsdr 
daughter, Susan Oliver, might be seen peer- 
ing above the shoulders of the crowd that 
filled the door-way. Her worthy father 
^as now as obsequiously active as he had 
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fefore been pertinaciously rude in resisting 
the entrance of the new customerli, as with 
ready acting he assisted the Puritan to 
aJight. 

This circumstance struck the knight too 
strongly not to engender some suspicion ; 
not of the loyalty of Master Oliver, for 
that was evidently at too low an ebb to be 
said to have any existence, but of his de- 
cided leaning to the Puritans, and what 
was of more importance just now, his de- 
termination to assist them. 

In consequence of this suspicion, the 
royalist officer followed the innkeeper into 
his low, back parlour, refraining, as had 
been his intention, from dismissing his men 
to their quarters, until he was better satis- 
fied as to their security as well as his own. 
Brief, however, as the interval was, it had 
been sufficient for Master Oliver and Sir 
Edward to hold some confidential counsel 
which the troopers were too heedless to 
overhear, and Sir Hugh was accordingly 
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surprised by another chauge in mine host's 
deportment, which now exhibited as much 
coldness and distance towards the prisoner 
as it had before displayed of cordial intimacy. 
Impressed by these signs Sir Hugh became 
immediately satisfied that Lord Falkland^a 
house would be a safer resting piace for 
his party and their charge than the inn ; 
and, after a hasty survey, therefore, of the 
parlour and adjoining rooms, he declared 
them insufficient for his accommodation,, 
politely requested Sir Edward to remount, 
and marched his men round to the 
priory. 

There they were soon settled. The fact 
of their being troops of the king was a re- 
commendation that would have ensured 
them erery comfort that the house af- 
forded ; but there was an additional in- 
ducement to the directors of the establish- 
ment, in the knowledge that Sir Hugh 
Falser had been one of the intimate friends 
of their lamented ma3ter, and near to him 
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at the time he fell Bareheaded, and with 
the utmost respect, the old steward, in his 
suit of deep mourning, receired the knight, 
at the principal entrance of the mansion, 
and assuring him that every care should 
be taken for the supply of his followers, 
conducted him and the other gentlemen 
to the grand dining-room, where three of 
the party, if they could have dismissed the 
vision of Sir Edward Kartell from before 
them would have speedily lost sight of 
everything, except present enjoyment. 

To Heseltine was committed the charge 
of supervising the men, and he, having 
planted sentinels at each of the gates, in 
order to follow the good example of his 
superiors, determined to seek his own plea- 
sure in a stroll to the Dragon and Giant, 
where the dark eyes of Susan Oliver were 
a magnetic attraction not to be resisted. 

Slinging the hilt of his sword in his 
Waist belt, the corporal lounged gently to- 
wards the well-known entrance, where, on 
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manj a maikek day, he had been a wel-^ 
oome guest With Sosan and her mother, 
Jem Heseltioe was aa especial fayoarite, 
for he was always oUigia^ always con-^ 
tented with his &re, and always ready to 
amuse their gaests ; and when, after the 
breaking out of the war, the Gom^narket 
at Burford was thinned of many a well- 
known fsuXy amongst those who had w- 
changed the ploughshare for the sword;^ 
few were more missed or were more re-' 
gretted than Jem HeseHine's. It was with 
not a little hilarity then that Jem, on the 
present occasion, bent his footsteps to the^ 
Dragon and Giant. He was too conscious 
of the improvement that had been wrought- 
in his appearance by the change from an 
awkward though good-looking rustic to the 
frank and easy gait of the soldier, with all' 
his military appliances to boot, not to be 
^asy on the score of his reception by the 
younger part of the family at least ; and 
one rapid but pleased glance firom the 
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bright, dark eyes of iSusan, had told him 
that he had been recognised, even in the 
flaring light of the flambeaux. 

Damsels in the days of good King 
Charles were not quite so particular in 
their deportment as those of a later 
though it may be not a wiser generation, 
and were content with being equally 
honest, though, perhaps, more careless of 
appearing so. Susan Oliver, therefore, 
whose grade was not such as to relieve her 
from a portion of the domestic duty of 
the house, thought it no indecorum to be 
standing at the door of her father's, inn 
at the time of Jem Heseltine's approach, 
and though she recognised her old 
fsivourite in the careless whistle of the 
royalist, thought proper to maintain her 
ground. 

Indeed, so intent was she on whatever 
object her thoughts were engaged with, 
that she could not find presence of mind 
to resist the soldier, when throwing his 
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arms round her neck, he impressed a 
hearty sahite upon her lips. 

'* Fie, Master Heseltine," she exclaimed^ 
as soon as she was released firam the mde 
grasp of her old admirer. ** You are just 
as bad as ever, I see — ^not a bit improred, 
I declare, bj all your soldiering/' 

^^ Just as good, you mean, Susan, my 
girV' returned her companion^ ^* and noi a 
bit the worse, thank Grod/' 

^^ My £ather may not be of that opinion ; 
and if he hear,'' returned the maiden, 
»« you and I shall nerer know the last of 
it.'' 

" Why, how is that. He did not use to 
mind a little frolic any more than any one 
else. I hare had many a carouse, and -^ 
song with him." 

*' That may be ; but things are much 
changed since then, and he is now a great 
deal more serious." 

'' He has not left off going to church, I 
hope, and saying his prayers out of the 



l^rayer Book, like all those roundheaded 
rascals that sing a psalm whilst they are 
euttiog your throat/* 

** Why, as for prayers, he says plenty of 
thenf, I can promise you, though not out of 
a book, and when he goes any where, it is 
to the conventicle. One cannot wear a bit 
of pink ribbon for the life of one without 
being scolded ; and poor old Jarvis, the 
pedlar, looks as thin and starved, as if 
half the country was as solemn as my 
father," 

" Then these new fangled doings don't 
much suit you, Susan,^' 

" No, indeed, they don't, nor my mother 
either, though she says little about it, and 
thinks it best to be quiet I wish this 
nasty war was over, and you would all 
€ome back, and be as you were before/' 

" You don't like this fighting, Susan ; no 
more do I, though it's good fuu enough 
sometimes. But I suppose you don't see 
any of the lads from Bloxam and Ched- 
dington, and Wroxton, as you used to do." 
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** Oh BO, all we see are a few of ihf^ oH 
farmers, and a number of solemn preaeber- 
like looking men that go about the country 
and seem to bare nothing to do, but to 
find fault with other people. Thefe are 
two or three of them in the house now ; 1 
wish they were gone/' 

" Are there ? Then I must go and look 
at them,'* said Jem, whose suspicions of 
Master Oliver's intercourse with their 
enemies, became every moment stronger. 
" I want a sip of ale f and he entered the 
hostel without further parley. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Sm Piers. — Woman, why, woman is a mystery, sir, 
But you will find her right i* the end, 
Mark me, 'specially where she can trust. 

Old Flay. 

With the desire of not too rauch inter- 
rupting the course of eyents at Chayeley, 
we have somewhat anticipated the scene 
Colonel Dornford witnessed in the oratory 
of the Abbey, when he claimed his child as 
a member of his own faith. It is therefore 
necessary to show how this change in 
Edith's feelings had been brought about. 

The same sun that was glittering upon 
the young wood which bounded theChaveley 
domain, and scattered its brilliant re- 
fractions of dew-drops upon the surround- 
ing objects as it ascended in the 
heavens on the morning of Power's defeat, 
shed its luminence upon the figure of the 
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dial plate in the gallery of the noble man-" 
aion. 

. It is well known that in her care for the 
spiritual welfare of her followers the 
Church of Rome never lost sight of the 
temporal comfort of those by whom her 
dominions was supported, and we acoor'r 
dingly find that^ whereyer the community 
of priests was established, there was 
no deficiency of peaceaUe enjoyment 
Thisworid was made the fitting anteroom to 
the anticipated blissfulness of the next. It 
is only to the rebellious that she shows smy 
of that severity of aspect which frightens 
the spirit from its self-possession, and the 
soul from its propriety. To the gentle and 
obedient — to those who submit to her 
sway and concur in the satisfax^tions of her 
lusts, whether of power, sensuality, or 
wealth' — she ever exhibits the earnestness 
of a mother's love. She knows not and 
cares not for any other domains. The 
ineffable piety and affection of the crucified 
Saviour are left to be secondary objects of 
the heart's devotion* She seeks^ in the first 
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place, fo gratify that ihherent religioitsneM 
by which human nature, far more than 
by the power of speech, is distinguished 
from the brute creation, and she gratifies it 
in a way that best comports with the cor- 
ruption of mankind. She administers to their 
desires and leaves their principles to die. 

To enable her to do this she must 
have a satisfied, as well as an able priest- 
hood ; and she well knew that she could 
have neither without ample provision 
for the enjoyments of the men of whom 
she was to make such constant and politic 
use. To do this was her interest, and 
happy she was to be enabled to do it with 
a much more plausible inducement than 
the real reason. Nay, it would be doing 
her injustice to suppose she was altogether 
hypocritical in this matter. While re- 
stricting knowledge, and especially the 
knowledge of those deep mysteries which 
God, by his Spirit, hath revealed in His Word 
to every heart, to those chosen instruments 
who were willing and calculated to carry on 
her designs for the subjection of the worlds 
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she q)ened all the dark abysses of pbilo- 
sophj, as it was displayed in the middle 
ages when subtlety was taken for reascHi, 
and the meshes of finesse for the force 
of argument 

She had not only encouraged, bat she 
gloried in her Abelard, Aquinas, and Bel- 
larmine. She found them agents, powerful 
as peculiar, for the carrying on her work ; 
and she triumphed in the contemplation of 
mind fettered by intellect, and of the wiU 
subdued by passion. 

Surely Satan steered her through the 
waters of the world. She added the con- 
sumacy of taste to the subtlety of dialec- 
tics, with a precision, a force, a delicacy and 
even a loyeliness as the occasion, or the case 
demanded ; threw over all her doings and 
all the positions of her favoured children, 
the full witchery of refinement and of 
grace. Her priesthood had leisure for their 
learning, and inducements for its prosecu- 
tion. She knew the power of intellectual 
superiority ; and she prompted its exercise 
in every way. She did more ; she nursed 



tk9j|pMfliimati0ti)» of its s^, andelieitod 
Jjtfe fiwm tiie embryo ot geniiuk 

There wm a siiniUtade and constancy 
e£ priMiple, and a pervasive and aninter*- 
mitted sameness of influence ivhich could 
only hate been supported by an impulse 
superior to that of earth. Chaveley bore 
evidence of all these truths. Seated in one 
of the most pleasingly beautiful and luxu^ 
riant parts of the country every aft 
had been used to render it sweet as a re- 
treat and delightful as a residence. It had 
its bowering woods and its pleasant lawn, 
its gurgling brooks, and flowering gardens, 
and all the appliances which are requisite 
to fulfil every desire that the heart can 
conceive. Nor were the indoor pleasures 
of its inhabitants forgotten. To a class 
whose sedentary pursuits and quiet occu- 
pations rendered exposure to various cli- 
mates injurious, as well as unpleasant, a 
provision for recreation, protected from the 
angry and unpropitious elements, was requi- 
site as well as agreeable. 
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In aobordanoe with this object^' the voBh^ 

aon at Chavelej, had been prorided with 

ene of thoee long galleries which were to 

be found in most hooses of disttnctiou of 

the period. Its length ran from one end 

of the abbey to the other, and being placed 

over the left wing^ where the building broke 

into the picturesque irr^ularitj which 

was occasioned by its erection at different 

periods^ was longer even than the hall 

itself, over which apertures small but 

sufficient, gave it a sort of bird's eye view. 

This, indeed, was partial and interrupted, 

owing to the embrasures being placed be^ 

tween the carved supports of the roof ; but> 

from one or other of them, the whole could 

pretty well be seen without the observer 

being perceived from below. Corres- 

pondiDg with these apertures on the other 

side, were windows which, being placed 

high for safety and concealment, gave a 

cheerful aspect to the huge apartment, 

but were inconvenient as they prevented 
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an J perception of the buUdiiig or itsappen-^ 
dages, except the coping of the battlements. 
For this defect, however, they probably 
compensated by allowing an uninterrupted 
view of the distant country. 

The walls, like those of the hall, were 
richly wainscotted, though the panellings 
were less elaborately carved, and only sa 
£ar ornamented as to show the several he- 
nddic devices of the Abbots of Chaveley, 
one of which appeared in each alternate 
space. Bound the room, at the head of the 
ceiling, and round each great compartment 
ran an architrave of roses and vine leaves 
boldly executed, and which gave an air of 
chaste richness to the room that left no- 
thing for the purest taste to desire. The 
ceiling itself was ornamented with a fret-, 
work of simple design, formed of plain, 
Hues, mostly describing irregular geome- 
trical figures, with four leaves and a rose^ 
in the centre of the spaces, here and there, 
at regular intervals, which well reUevedthe 
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figure that might, otherwise, hare appeared 
formal, and brought the whole into admi- 
rable harmony with the rest of the apart- 
ment. At equal distances from each end, 
there was a huge fire-place with the man- 
tel highly ornamented ; one having carved 
in the centre of the slab in antique charac- 
ters, the apothegm, " God is true f and the 
other, " Therefore fear ye Him.'* The floor 
laid with narrow planks of oak, now 
browning fast by age, had lost the polish 
with which it was formerly adorned, and 
though clean exhibited rather the desire 
than the ability to keep it in order. Nei- 
ther dust nor soil rested upon the boards 
or any part of the apartment, but there 
was absence of that finished nicety with 
with which it had, at one time, been evi- 
dently kept. 

Yet what a beauty will not the blessed 
sunlight give. The beams of a bright, full 
October sun were pouring their life giving 
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radiance into the room ; and though they 
entered so as to throw some parts of it into 
apparent shadow, thej gave a correspond- 
ing and contrasting brilliancy to others, and 
brightened up the whole with acheerfiilness 
that seemed to disregard the changingfitsof 
human feeling, and spoke of the immuta- 
bility and elevation of the great Omnipo- 
tent^ by whom that light had been made. 
Yet, notwithstanding the cheerfulness of 
the morning, there sat a being in the re- 
cesses of the window that commanded the 
lofty and extensive woods which oversha- 
dowed the way to Oxford, whose fair coun- 
tenance was the index of a mind filled with 
every pure and ennobling emotion, and yet 
whose depressed brows and pallid counte- 
nance, told of a heart ill at ease. Her 
dark, brown hair was braided plainly over 
her lofty forehead, and shewing her deli- 
cate temples where the life-fluid in all its 
thin and beauteous ramifications came up 
to the surface to tell of the warmth of the 
heart through which it flowed. Her coui^ 
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tenance wad just such as a sculptor would 
have chosen to exhibit purity, rectitude, 
and resignation. Her pencilled brows con- 
trasted well with the snowy white of the 
breadth above them, while her blue, yet 
speaking eyes, half suffused with tears; 
were nearly covered with the long fringes 
by which they were curtained. Exqui^ 
sitely formed, her nose had just enough in 
its contour to prevent it from being strictly 
Grecian ; and though it was calculated to 
give an air of decision to the beautiful fiice 
which it adorned, yet this was so tempered 
by the sweet oval of the cheek, the soft 
and mild turn of the lips, and the round- 
ness of the chin, that though there was 
the present assurance to the beholder that 
not the slightest shadow of rectitude would 
ever be consciously departed from, yet the 
fair owner was one who would be inore 
likely to endure than to dare. 

Alas! how long does continued sorrow de- 
press even the noblest and most elevited 
spirit. Her £3rm was moidded in the finest 
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proportion of tbe middle height. Hhe might 
be perhaps she was, somewhat above the 
usual average of her sex, but her figure 
had lost much of its natural fulness, and 
was attenuated so as to take off from the 
voluptuousness, though nothing could im*- 
pair the beauty of its symmetry. A tight 
bodice of white satin, with a full kirtle of 
the same material, however served, in some 
degree, to conceal the ravages which sor- 
row had occasioned. She sat with her 
elbow upon the arm of the chair, which 
she occupied, gazing pensively at the scene 
of beauty which lay spread before her, and, 
occasionally, elevating her sweet counte- 
nance to the quiet blue sky w^ith its masses 
of bright clouds as they sailed through the 
air to their destinations of fruitfulness and 
peace. 

There was an expression of pensivenesa 
upon her face which deepened and deep- 
ened as she gazed upon the far off ether, 
until one pearly drop gathered on the long 



firxngetf ecAo* eye. tronliled far a mo- 
^ere^ aad titai lefk its d^bt trace 
19 it deseended her beautifiil 



L% bdj! don'^t take oa soiy" said a 

:e berposition as 



diief attendant oq the Cur cr«itiire whom 
die attempced to comfixt. ^ Better times 
are sore to come soon. lt*s a Umg hme 
that has neT^- a tomiiig; and we are sore 
to oofDe right in the end Master will be 
here soon; naj, mj c^Hnion is that he 
19 here now, but that old crotchety. Father 
Hildebrand, don't choose to saj so. Indeed, 
I am coDvinced he is, for I am sure I heard 
James Heseltioe's laugh yesterday in the 
hall, a nasty fellow. He should not laugh 
if I could help it, I know ! He does not 
care much for me, nor will I care for him, 
that I won't.'' 

And the poor girl was almost ready 
to join her mistress in her grief rather than 
to comfort her. 
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"Did your hear Heseltine — are you 
sure T 

" Yes, that I did, lady ; and I know he 
is far too fond of master to be anywhere 
else." 

" My father never leaves him behind ; 
for he has now had him so many years 
about him, that he cannot, I believe, do 
without his services ; and does, indeed, think 
more of him than of his own man, Greetwell. 
But it cannot be. Father Hildebrand is 
too kind and good to keep us in suspense, 
and would suffer me to see him the mo- 
ment he arrived. He well knows my at- 
tachment to my dear father ; and since 
the uncertainty about poor Albert's fate 
came upon us, my anxiety and affection 
appear to have increased tenfold. Would 
that it would please God this cruel war 
should cease." 

"Fm sure I wish it would," said her 
maid, " for there is no pleasure in life now. 
But never mind, lady, the last news we 
heard, you know, was, thiat of king hav- 
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ing beaten that crop-eared Sir William Wal- 
ler — a sour old fellow — I wish he wad 
choked. He could not see one of the men 
give me a kiss without making a long 
preachment about it, and setting all the 
men a laughing at me. There need not 
have been so much ado about it ; there's no 
such great harm in a kiss, I should think. 
If there is, it's very odd, for that young 
priest, Franco, who came last week with the 
message to Father Hildebrand, would have 
been kissing me all day long, if I would 
hare let him." 

*' Fie, fie. Cicely, you should not talk so," 
said her mistress gravely. "These holy 
Others are too much engaged in the high 
employment to which they have been 
called, to think of such things, and rest 
assured Cicely, that if he did kiss you it was 
only out of spiritual affection, and a token 
of peace." 

" Spiritual affection !" exclaimed Cicely. 
" He has a very bodily way of showing it. 
I know he pinched my sides till they were 
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black again. I wish he would keep his 
affection to himself. Depend upon it, 
lady, these priests have a great deal more 
about them than you think they have. If 
James Heseltine had been behind him 
he would have made him smart for his im- 
piAlence ; but I did knock his ears off 
almost. He will not forget me Fll answer 
for it." 

" You should not be unkind," returned 
her mistress, amused almost unwillingly. 

"Oh, I was not unkind, but 1 hope he 
will keep his hands to himself next time. 
If he does not, perhaps James Heseltine 
may have an opportunity of teaching him.'' 
Are you sure it was Heseltine's voice ?" 
I am sure of it, lady," returned the 
maid " If so, I dare say Master Daubig- 
ny's here too, for you know he belongs to 
his troop." 

" I thought I saw him yesterday, at the 
end of the east park gate,'* said her mis- 
tress, as a slight flush suffused her counte- 
nance. 

YOh. I. Q 
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" Then he is just as bad as James Hes- 
eltine/* said Cicely, with sharpness, " nay, 
a great deal worse." 

" Why, why so !'^ her mistress hastily 
exclaimed. *' It is true I did think that 
Trenton Daubigny cared for me ; but,'* 
she continued with a sigh, '^ that is at an 
end now. I know full well how deep his 
convictions and how high his principles 
are. No, Trenton Daubigny will never 
wed with one whose faith he abhors ; nor 
could I with one so far away from the 
truth'' — and covering her face with her 
hands, her irrepressible emotion burst in 
copious streams between her beautiful and 
fragile fingers, and she wept in utter 
bitterness and desolation. 

" Be comforted, be comforted, dear lady," 
exclaimed her attached attendant, forgetful, 
in the fervency of a woman's affection, the 
diflference of their ranks, and throwing her 
arms around her mistress's neck, while she 
wept as loudly, if not as bitterly, from 
sympathetic kindness. 
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** I will be comforted. You are a kind 
girl,- Cicely/* said the feir girl recovering 
herself. " I will be comforted. There are 
still the aflFections of a sister and a daughter 
left to me ; and for the rest, Christ shall 
henceforth be my spouse, and the blessed 
virgin the mother of my affections," 

" That is right, dear lady, but I believe 
that you will still be Master Daubigny's 
lady yet. What does it matter what reli- 
gion you are if you get a good husband. 
Cheer up, and all will be right depend 
upon it." 

*'No doubt, Cicely, that it will. We 
ought not to be thus distressed at the 
thwarting of our earthly affections. All 
the holy saints passed through much tribu- 
lation on their way to glory, and we must 
follow their blessed examples. I will pray 
to the virgin for peace, and I shall have it. 
I am better now, but feel depressed. So 



don me my velvet mantle, and I will take 
a turn on the plateau till Father Hilde- 

brand returns. The air will refresh me." 

Q 2 
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" So it will, lady/' said Cicely, as she 
readily threw her mantle over the fair 
girl's shoulders, and adjusted its folds 
behind with artistical precision. Her mis- 
tress passing through the doorway that had 
been made from the gallery, ascended the 
few steps which Jed up to the leads of the 
house, where earth had been deposited for 
a few flower beds some eight or nine feet 
wide, with a narrow gravel walk, forming an 
elevated and delightful promenade. 

The day had lost none of its brightness ; 
but on the contrary, the moisture which a 
heavy rain had occasioned was dissipated, 
and the coolness which is invariably felt 
early on a bright autumnal morning had 
yielded to the balmy influences of the 
solar luminary. As the magnificent orb ran in 
the majesty of his splendour through the 
bright blue concave towards the zenith of 
his course, the swelling uplands seemed 
to bask, with conscious enjoyment, in the 
bright radiance which he threw over nature ; 
and the varied woods gently waved 
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beneath the influence of the soft breeze ; 
while, as it swept over them, their tender 
shoots moved and sparkled in joyful accord 
with the surrounding objects, adding by 
the rustle of their motion a pleasing sym- 
phony to the choir of feathered songsters 
who trilled forth their songs of joy and 
praise from every leafy brake. At inter- 
vals a lark rose from the thick sward of 
the hill side, fluttered for a few moments 
above his nest, and then circling in serial 
flight soared upwards and upwards till he 
was lost to the sight of those below, in the 
refulgence of the balnfiy air. 

Yet though unseen he was not unheard, 
for as each fluttering of his graceful 
wings bore him higher and higher to a new 
and more elevated region of heavenly light, 
the trillings of his joyous strain, came fuller, 
stronger, and more varied, upon the enchant- 
ing ear, wafted on the gentle wind till the 
whole air was vocal with the outpourings of 
his love. Beauteous and lovely was the 
prospect that lay before her, yet dissonant 
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did it at first seem to the lonely occupaDt 
of that lofty site. But hers was not a 
Boul to refuse sympathy ^ith happiness, 
because her heart was sorrowful. She 
gave to all things the tribute of her gratu- 
lations. She rejoiced with the silent nature 
that lay in such evident gladness around, 
and in the full chorus of joy that swelled 
from the lowly glade. Earth had put on 
its apparel of rejoicing, and she magnified 
the Giver of all good things. Still she 
could not but see in the very loveliness 
around her, the misery by which she was 
oppressed ; for every object brought back 
to her the days of her childish happiness, 
when every thing was new, and interest- 
ing, and curious — when in the unsophisti- 
cated and unchecked communication of 
her thoughts and feelings, she conferred 
enjoyment on one who was always ready 
to reciprocate it. 

With her brother, all her associations 
were connected. Her dear and sainted 
mother had ever inculcated the wisdom 
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and the necessity of mutual affection 
between them, for she herself knew the 
insidious disease that was eating into her 
strength, and she had been the more anx- 
ious on that account to excite such unusual 

4 

tenderness between her children, as would 
provide each through life with a &tst and 
abiding friend when her pilgrimage should 
be ended. The seed of her affection had 
been sown in a goodly soU ; md richly 
did the fruits of her culture repay her 
care by that ardency of feeling, in her 
children, which precluded the interposi- 
tion of any other friendship. As yet 
they knew not the trammels and the 
sorrows of that mysterious passion which 
our God hath given us as a foretaste of our 
heavenly abode, which alike too often 
mocks at control, and thinks slightly of the 
ties of nature, which, when really felt, ele- 
vates its recipients above themselves, which 
purifies the base, strengthens the weak, 
lifts the low, and raises the lofty ; which, as 
it is an emanation from the Most High 
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bearsthe durable impulse of the immutability 
aud truth that belongs to the gracious 
God who made us. There was therefore 
no bar to their affection, nor any deduction 
from its amoimt. 

Nor did Lady Domford, in doing this, act 
unwisely forthehappinessof hira whowa^the 
light of her eyes, and, she felt, the too much 
adored of her heart. She knew the depth 
of his affections, and the earnestness with 
which, after her departure, they would rest 
on the pledges of their union ; ' and she 
knew also that the genuine excellence of 
his character would be sure to secure a 
permanent regard in the being of her chil- 
dren, which intertwining round the hearts 
of each other, would cling to it as the 
staff of its support. The result proved 
that she w^as correct in her conclusions, 
and the affection of that confiding mother 
found its reward in the blessing of the 
Lord. Interest for the welfare of each other 
became as active a principle of their lives as 
in meanersouls is the consideration for selfish 
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welfare, and sanctified as it was by their 
remaining parent's approval, became a prin- 
ciple of duty to him, that provided help to 
the understanding when the intellect was 
too much clouded to perceive its track, and 
saved them from the meshes of delusion, 
which Satanic influence was ever ready to 
weave with magic skill. 

It was no wonder then that this solitary 
walk on the roof of her own native home, 
and of her father's dwelling, filled the fair 
recluse with a variety of stirring as well as 
mournful thoughts. Yet were not even 
these without consolation and support, for, 
while bringing back ^the scenes of early 
childhood and opening youth, they brought 
also, though unconsciously it might be, the 
sweet assurance of a father's love, the in- 
nate perception of heavenly guidance, and 
the blessed communication of God's in- 
dwelling presence in the heart. Nature 
resumed her sway. The beautiful flowers 
which Hngered in her parterre, as if to 
assure her that all the delights of sum- 
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iner had not yet departed communicated 
something of their own quiet cheerfulness 
to her feelings, and soothed and subdued 
her spirit. Abroad, in the changing 
green, as the leaves put on their first Jivery 
of decay, the scene was still more in 
accordance with her ruminations ; and 
while by its cheerfulness it raised her 
above the depression which active sorrow 
always occasions, it brought on that mel- 
lowed subjugation of the powers, which in 
a mind convinced of the truths of revela- 
tion, andinaheart attuned with thankfulness 
to adore the Creator of all good, produces 
conviction of the wisdom of His ordinances, 
and repose from the trouble they would 
otherwise create. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A noble nature may catch a wrench 
Would all were well — ^'tis a pity. 

Timon of Athens. 



Wrapping then her mantle closely 
round her as her thoughts became more 
absorbed by inward and invisible things, 
Edith Dornford found refuge from present 
trouble in recollections of the past. The 
positive way in which Cicely had spoken of 
having heard James Heseltine's voice some- 
what unsettled her dependence, for a 
moment, in the truth of Father Hildebrand's 
assertion that Colonel Dornford had de- 
parted from Chaveley, and had not yet re- 
turned to the Abbey. Yet he knew how 
deeply she was interested in that circum- 
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stance, and how much she longed for its 
occurrence. She had certainly seen the 
royal standard again in the neighbour- 
hood, and was aware of the contest that 
had put the place into the possession of the 
king's troops ; but she was aware also of 
the expedition of the Colonel to join 
Prince Rupert, in the north, and conceived 
that he might not by this time have re- 
turned. 

Thus unable to reconcile the inconsist- 
encies which a busy fancy presented, 
the poor girl trod and retrod her narrow 
and short w^alk with a determination to do 
as she bad often done before, reconcile 
herself to the uncertainty of her position, 
and pray for the welfare of those whom 
she could neither see nor aid. 

The three years which had elapsed since 
her father's first departure had been years of 
busy progress in Edith Dornford's mind. 
Pure as the breath of heaven, she had been 
committied to the care of a tried friend as 
a treasure above price. 
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Mr. Vavasour had been the intimate com- 
panion of Colonel Dornford for years, had 
himself loved the wife of his friend ; and when, 
on the selection of her future partner, young 
Vavasour had discovered the blighting of 
his hopes, he went abroad and was long 
resident in Italy and the South of France. 

He never returned until the announcement 
of Lady Dornford's death had put away 
for ever the earnest wish of his heart. 
Years had changed him. His raven hair 
had become grey, and his handsome fea- 
tures enlarged by time, had acquired an 
expression of solemnity and abstraction 
which those who knew his history, inter* 
preted as an indication of disappointed 
hope. In this they were not far wrong, 
but there were other feelings added to 
complete it, of which few were aware. 
From him the Colonel had experienced the 
deepest sympathy ; and indeed he did 
not hesitate to express his own affection 
for the departed one, affirming now the 
ties of life were divided, and she had be- 
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come one of the bright company that sur- 
rounded the tiirone of truth, that all 
on earth had an equal property in her love^ 
He recognised her as one of those who 
worshiped for ever and ever, before the 

» 

throne, and the affection whidi lift could 
not expend upon her, he devoted to her 
children. 

On leaving England Mr. Vavasour sold 
the whole of his property, intendiog never 
to see its coasts again, but upon Lady Dorn- 
ford's death he had discovered how great a 
consolationit would be to look upon her tomb ; 
and professional duty, combining with in- 
clination, he had solicited and attained a 
commission to visit his native land then the 
place of greatest interest in Christen- 
dom. The affection which he showed for 
the children of his departed wife induced 
Colonel Dornford to invite Mr. Vavasour, 
on his return to England, to take up his 
residence in his house ; and when a few 
months after his arrival the outbreak of the 
civil war called him to the field, he felt 
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there was none to wlfom he could so con- 
fidently confide his darling Edith, as to 
Mr. Vavasour. 

This friend was some eight or ten years 
older than himself, and the CoIcHfi^ csould 
rely upon the discretion as well as the af- 
fection of his guest. There was a piety 
and earnestness which won his heart, and 
which was displayed in no loud talking, 
but in ceaseless charity and continual de- 
votion. His whole conversation and con- 
duct indicated a man <ievoted to his God. 

Full then though his eyes and his heart 
were, as he turned from the porch of 
Chaveley to his duty in the tented field 
Dornford^s anxiety for his daughter was 
relieved bv the assurance that he had left 
her in the hands of one who would be as 
a father to her. It was an injudicious and 
unfortunate though not an unnatural con- 
fidence, for although Vavasour was all 
he seemed to be, and nothing less ; he 
was something more. While upon the 
continent he had imbibed peculiar notions 
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for which the simplicity and the devout- 
ness of his character readily pre-disposed 
him. To drown the rememhrance of his 
I loss in the wildness of reckless riot, in which 
all was forgotten but the indulgence of the 
sensual appetites, was an eflfort contrary to 
his better nature, but he tried it, and it 
failed him. For more than two twelve 
months did he endeavour to steep his sen- 
ses in forgetfulness but it was a vain en- 
deavour, and every day's increasing dis- 
gust told him of its futility. 

Such a course could not be pursued with 
impunity, and he discovered, when it was 
too late to ease conscience of the load, that 
in the effort to obtain forgetfulness he had 
contracted guilt. Deeply did sin prey 
upon its votary and victim, and a remorse 
that swallowed every other consideration 
became the torment of his life. He readily 
clung to any straw that would save him 
from the depths of despair, and when one 
day he opened his eyes, after a violent and 
long continued paroxysm of delirium, he 
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saw standing by his bedside, a father of the 
church of Rome, he listened eagerly to his 
addresses, and grasped with avidity at the 
hope of pardon. He forgot the scoffs with 
which he had heaped ridicule upon the 
presumed power to dispense with spiritual 
punishment through the instrumentality 
of a bodily priesthood, and became not only 
a devotee of the church, but a member of 
the order which he had contemned. 

Isolated in principle from the world 
and all that it contained, yet his affec- 
tion for Marian Trelawney had never 
ceased; and when he heard of her death, he 
felt a sorrow deeper than he could express, 
and a longing desire to save her children 
from a fate worse than temporal death, and 
hastened to England to accomplish his pur- 
pore. The invitation of Colonel Dornford 
was in precise accordance with his design 
and desires, and he therefore immediately 
acceded to it, and took up his residence at 
Chaveley. He was aware of the intended 
outbreak of religious fanaticism, and knew 
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that he could be as useful iu promoting the 
designs of his church there as in anj other 
place^ and perhaps more so; for he well 
knew the public spirit and daring of his 
friend, and the consequent certainty of his 
taking part in the contest. Confident of 
his own right intentions, he at once ac- 
cepted the care of Edith ; but with that 
mental reservation which forms the damn- 
ing blot of the integrity of the church to 
which he belonged, construed the promise 
he gaye to take care of her and her 
fsuth, not according to the intention 
of him who imposed the conditions, but 
his own conception of what was right. 

So long as the Colonel remained at home, 
Vavasour had deemed it prudent to conceal 
his real sentiments, and Domford little 
thought in committing his child to the 
care of his friend, that he was entrusting 
her to the controul of a devout but 
devoted follower of Ignatius, whose incli- 
nation coincided with what he conceived 
to l^e his best interest in promoting the 
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dominion of a church, whose object was 
uniyersal dominion, and in whose pro- 
ceedings expediency served the place of 
principle. Three months, however, had 
not elapsed from the departure of her 
father, when Edith Dornford perceived a 
change in the guardian whom he had ap- 
pointed, and at the death of her grand- 
father it entirely altered. 

Mr. Vavasour had been the means of 
rendering essential service to his friend — 
indeed, through his instrumentality, the 
mansion was saved from being sacked by 
the parliamentarian troopers. His con- 
duct, whilst the enemy lay before the 
house, had been most exemplary, and the 
way in which he had saved the mausoleum 
in which her dear mother s remains had 
been deposited, was so touching to her 
feelings, that he at once obtained a par- 
amount influence over Edith's heart. 

She was then nearly eighteen years of 
age ; affectionate as she was artless, and 
pious as she was unsophisticated. Her 
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commuDication 'with her father firom the 
first was interrupted, and soon, for more 
than a twelvemonth, it altogether ceased, 
while she found in Mr. Vavasour all in 
some respects that her father could have 
desired, and so to her he still, apparently, 
continued. Graduallj, however, he threw 
off the cloak by which his real sentiments 
were covered and under the pretence of 
infusing principles, opposed and oppressed 
all those which she had been accustomed 
to revere. Many of the things which he 
told her were alike repugnant to her moral 
sense, and her scriptural knowledge ; and 
when, at length, under the pretence of in- 
forming her aright on the tenets of her 
faith, he induced her to lay aside her Bible 
— the triumph of his craft was, for a time, 
complete. To declare his spiritual autho- 
rity was a nicety which he knew not how 
to encounter ; but being one day driven to 
a last resource by some of Edith's ingeni* 
ous objections to his propositions, he boldly 
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sheltered himself under its assumption, 
and declared his true character. 

The disguise which he had worn, imme- 
diately became obvious, and Edith revolted 
from it ; but she knew not how to help 
herself. Distracted as the country was in 
every part, the neighbourhood of her 
father's house was particularly destitute of 
those on whom she could rely, for against 
her natural pastor, Mr. Endsleigh, he had 
conceived an inveterate dislike. Father 
Hildebrand, for such he stated himself, 
treated her, indeed, as a daughter, and she 
clung to him for support. The sophism 
and the learning with which he plied her, 
were more than either her acquirements or 
inexperienced mind were able to repel ; and 
she gradually yielded to his persuasions till 
she became an assumed follower of the 
Romish Church. 

Her mind was too powerful, and her 
perceptions too clear, to be deprived al- 
together of their strength, and fall prostrate 
before the temple of tradition ; but her 
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heart was too honest to retain a principle 
ii?hich she conceired to be false. She 
knew not that her acquirement was not 
equal to comprehend aright, and to embrace 
the whole truth, and that we walk by faith 
and not by sight : but her heart was led — 
her mind was perverted, though neither 
were her affections debased, or her intellects 
reduced. Hers, therefore, was the religion 
of benighted power, in which one faculty 
was made predominant over the rest. She 
had always adored her God, and she now 
had learned to reverence her confessor as 
the oracle of his truth. The feeling had 
grown, as all such feelings do, with rapidity 
and strength, and she looked, therefore, on 
the present occasion for the return of 
Father Hildebrand with an impatience that 
the beautiful scene around her could hardly 
allay. 

Earnestly desirous of repressing the 
emotions which she felt would soon become 
too strong for patient endurance, she had 
determined to scan the country, and see if 
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from that distant height she could trace 
any of the rambles of her childhood with 
Albert and Daubigny, when, in following a 
track, her eye encountered, the great tower 
to the right of the gateway, and to her 
astonishment, she saw floating, with all the 
proud enblazonments of the royal line, the 
standard of King Charles ; and beneath it, 
but rich in its escutcheonery device, the 
flag of her father's regiment. 

Again and again she gazed ; well did she 
know the silken banner, for it had been chiefly 
embroidered by her own fair hands. Mistake 
was impossible, for there it waved in the 
pride of all its gallantry, sUghtly jagged 
on the edge from wear, but unsullied by a 
single fall. Was she deceived? Had 
Father Hildebrand any object in deluding 
her ? She could not believe it, and repudi- 
ated tlje thought with disdain ; yet it chafed 
her, and she could not resume her walk 
without perturbation. Again she stopped 
to gaze on the beloved ensign, when the 
voice of him, by whom her thoughts were 
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filled, struck her ear ; but heart and spirit 
were better prepared for the interview, for 
the sight of the standard, which had waved 
for centries with honour, called up all the 
loftiness and heroism of her nature. 

" My child, I rejoice to find you thus 
inhaling the balmy breath of this beautiful 
morning," said Father Hildebrand, as he 
issued from the entrance to the plateau. 
" It will revive your spirits, which have of 
late been but slow in their movement." 

" I thank you, father," returned his 
charge. " You are always kind and good 
to me. I do, indeed, enjoy the beautiful 
prospect which lies around the abbey, for 
it seems to be peopled with so many en- 
joyments, that all I love appear to be pre- 
sent when I look upon it." 

" Such is often the case. Innocent en- 
joyment is, like the seeds of those fair 
flowers by which the ground of this verdant 
land is enamelled, productive of unseen 
and yet future beauty ; and, of all things, I 
know of none as soothing as the contem- 
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plation of such a prospect in our natire 
place." 

'' And yet, father, I find it attended with 
much pain. This continued confinement, 
necessary, as I doubt not it is, begins to 
weary me ; while the long absence of my 
dear father, and of my brother Albert, 
makes me feel as if I were cut off from 
every thing that loves me, and that I love. • 
My heart yearns once more to see them 
both, and I had hoped that before now 
that desire would have been gratified.'* 

" Most truly does it grieve me that it 
cannot ; but such is the uncertainty of the 
times, that to venture abroad would be the 
height of madness. Hitherto, the commu- 
nication of the mansion with our own 
apartments has not been suspected, 
and we have, thanks to the goodness of 
Him who . preserves all things, who finds 
for the fox his hole, and for the swallow 
her nest, we have remained in secresy 
and safety. To one delighting in the 

vou 1. E 
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happiness of social intercourse, it is, I doubt 
not, painful, but remember, my child, it is 
not useless ; and the blessed virgin and 
holy saints must bless such suffering inno- 
cence as thine, and be assured the church 
will thank you for the sacrifice.^' 

^ Alas ! my father, I feel that it is an 
unwilling sacrifice, and the unhesitating 
all^iance which you tell me our Church 
requires is more than I can render/' 

" Tet be constant^ and doubt not, but 
that you shall reap if you £aunt not ! The 
saints ever delight to honour those who 
abide their trials. This is much, but more 
you would owe, my child, to the inter- 
ests of that church which nurtures and 
blesses you/' 

•**And willing am I to repay my 
spiritual mother for her care over uie. If 
the gift of the few goods which you say I 
may one day possess, would prove my 
gratitude, they should be hers, but my 
mind misgives me, that I have been trifled 
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with. Are you certain that my own dear 
fathiBrhasnot returned to Chaveley?" andshe 
turned her eyes enquiringly upon the coun- 
tenance of the priest. No blush suffused 
his face, nor did his eyes fall, but they lost 
a portion of their brightness, and though 
her gaze was returned with equal stead- 
&stness, yet the intelligence of the glance 
had fled. 

He replied not, for a moment, but his 
features assumed a deeper tinge of their 
naturally florid hue, and with a great but 
internal effort to command sufficient com- 
posure, he replied — 

" Would you not have seen him if he 
hadr 

" 1 have relied upon you, my kind pro- 
tector ; but I know not how it is, con- 
tinual misgivings possess my mind.'' 

"Then banish them, sweet girV re- 
turned the priest, " and rest assured that 
you shall be no longer left in doubt than 
is necessary for your happiness, and the 

B 2 
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welfare of that good mother, wh6se child 
you are/' 

''Doubt, I cannot doubt, for see, my 
father's standard waves on the tower' of 
the Abbey, and the fearful contest to whicH 
we listened, must hare resulted in hisob^ 
taining possession of his own house/* 

'' Nor will I hesitate to tell you that it 
did, my daughter, but circumstances have 
arisen which render it necessary that the 
interview should be postponed, and I know 
that my dear girl will readily respond to 
my desire. I would wish to have the 
proof that your principles are fixed, and 
that we need not fear your wandering from 
the fold of the true church. 

" Oh, fear me not. The change has b&en 
the result of my convictions ; but there can 
be no reason why I should not see my owni 
dear father. Surely the church would blfess 
the affection of a child for its parent.'' 

*'True, my child ; but our Holy Mother, 
like the great God, whose- representaticm 
be is on earth, can hear no rival/' 
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"Fear me not.. Deariy do I lore my 
own dear father; but I love my Saviour 
more. My faithfulness to Hearen will 
suffer no diminution by my affection for 
my earthly friendt^. Try me-^try mei, 
good Fatiier Hildebrand. Give me but my 
own dear oneg^ buck agdid/andil will not 
fail you/' 

" You speak but lightly on a weighty 
subject, my daughter/' 

" You think me woak because of my 
sex ; but you know not the strength of a 
womanV will. She can bear, she can dare 
anything, if need requires. • She may be 
trifling and vain on matters of but smaH 
moment, but wherever her heart is con- 
cerned^ there is none sio true and bold f 
the fair girl clung to his arm in th^ 
passionate earnestness of her entreaty, axid, 
with her eyes firmly fixed upon his coun- 
tenance, awaited' his reply. Even Trenton 
DauWgny was forgotten^ in the depth of 
her affection for her brother and hei' 
father/' 
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The priest made no unswer, but taking 
her hand he led her by the little parterre 
to the ramparts, and waving his hand, 
pointed in silence to the seyeral objects 
that chiefly marked the Chaveley estate, 
dwelling for a moment on the most promi^ 
nent and beautiful, and at length resting at 
the abbey he said, — 

^^ Thinkest thou my daughter thou couldst 
part with those to further the gospel in the 
earth, and bring away souls to Christ V^ 

"All, Father, all," exclaimed the fair 
girl. The paltry things of earth are 
nought to me. Give me but those I love, 
I wish no more.'^ 

" Then sign me this," returned Hilda- 
brand. He produced a parchment deed 
from the pocket of his doublet, and an ink- 
horn, such as was at the time in common 
use among the monkish ecclesiastics. 

Suspicion of design for a moment crossed 
her mind, and she knew not what to think. 
The deed was in a language unknown to 
her, and all that she could understand of 
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its contents was what appeared to be a 
frequent repetition of her father's name. 

" What means this/' Edith enquired. 
'' I should not sign aught with which I am 
unacquainted. Tell me, good father what 
means it V^ 

" The meaning matters not my daughter. 
It is but a declaration of thy love to that 
church of which thou hast become a child 
and relates to this abbey of Chaveley, and 
the lands around it/' 

" It may affect the rights of others." 

'' If it should my child, it will but re- 
store that of which the owner hath been 
divested." 

1 may not sign it now my father." 
Yes, now 1" 

I cannot now. But give me time to 
think, the virgin may direct me, and I will 
pray to her for aid. Now I am anxious 
and fearful, and need repose. To-morrow 
we may speak again upon the matter." 

** May she direct thee aright my child. 
To day I must away on business of moment. 
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and to-morrow I will see thee again upon 
the subject. But come, your noon-tide 
n>eal awaits you. Let us within and talk 
DO more until we meet again. I bid you 
adieu/' 

" Adieu good father, adieu, and heaven 
preserve you." 

" Adieu my child, may the holy a.ngcls 
keep thee,'' and he followed her with 
glances of fond affection as her fair form 
disappeared down the steps which led into 
the gallery. 

A nnoyed, yet happy at the failuf e of his 
effort, the good father passed to his 
chamber full of anxious anticipations of the 
future. 
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